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The arms, as I have already remarked to be universal 
with the Turkish troops, were in the most admirable order, 
and the stores containing clothing were well filled, and 
very neatly arranged. We declined visiting the hospital, 
as three recent cases of plague had occurred there ; added 
to whieh we discovered certain threatenings in the sky 
which denoted a coming storm ; and, as the passage from 
Scutari to Topp-hanne is, though comparatively short, 
extremely dangerous in the event of a sudden tempest, 
we spent half an hour with the commandant in his 
apartment, where we partook of some exquisite sherbet, 
made from the juice of the green lemon; and hurried 
thence to the pier, laden with a basket of the delicious 
grapes and melons of Asia. But we had already lingered 
too long: the wind was blowing briskly from the Black 
Sea; and the distant shores were veiled in dense and 
heavy vapour. 

We had just reached the Maiden’s Tower when the 
gust caught us. Of all the environs of the Bosphorus 
this is the most dangerous, for the current runs madly 
out into the Sea of Marmora; and the wind, released 
from the Asian mountains which hem it in to the point 
of Scutari, is suddenly set free in all its violence. Hence 
it arises that, in the immediate neighbourhood of the 
Maiden’s Tower, more caiques are wrecked during the 
year than in the whole of the channel; and there we 
were, every wave dashing angrily against the side of the 
frail boat, and pouring over us its foaming waters; the 
wind driving us down the current, and the Turkish boat- 
men scarcely able to ejaculate their “ Mashallahs !”’ and 
“Inshallahs !” from the terror which made their teeth 
chatter in their heads. 

It was a frightful moment. At one instant we made 
way; at the next we were carried back by the force of 
the current; we could not guess how the affair would 
terminate ; but meanwhile the venerable old caiquejhe 
who pulled the after-oars, amid all his alarm sought to 
comfort me: “ Tell her,” he said perpetually to the 
dragoman, “tell her that there is no danger; she is a 
woman, and the fear may kill her. My heart is sick, 
and I can scarcely pull, for my hand trembles, and my 
breath fails; but console her—tell her that we shall soon 
be across the ¢hannel—that I will put her ashore some 
where—any where—tell her what you will, for she is a 
woman, and I pity her.” 

But, grateful as I was for his consideration, I did not 
require comfort; I had already escaped from so many 
dangers at sea, that I never. for a moment contemplated 
drowning on the present occasion; and I took some 
credit to myself for upholding the honour of my sex for 
courage in the eyes of the kind-hearted old. Turkish 
caiqugjhe. With considerable difficulty we at length 
made'the pier at Topp-hanne, and, a voyage homeward 
being perfectly out of the question, we ascended the 
steepghill to Pera, wet and weary as we were, and pass- 
ed the night under the roof of a worthy and hospitable 
Greek friend, listening to the wild gusts which swept 
down the channel, and congratulating ourselves on our 
escape from a danger as unexpected as it was imminent. 


——— 
CHAPTER LII. 


The plague—Spread of the pestilence—The Greek victim—Self- 
devotion—Death of the plague-smitten—The widow’s walk— 
Plague encampments—The infected family—The Greek girl 
and her lover—Non-conductors—Plague—Perpetuators—Vul 
tures—Melancholy concomitants of the pestilence—Careless- 
hess of the Turks—The Pasha of Broussa—Rashness of the 
poorer classes—Universality of the disease in the capital. 


Every one who has even heard of Constantinople, is 
aware that it is a city of plague and fires. Of the latter 
T have already spoken, although slightly ; for it is a sin- 
gular fact that, although several extensive conflagrations 
occurred during our residence in the East, not only in 
the capital but in its environs, it never was our fortune 
to witness one, 

Of the still more frigh¥ful visitation of the plague, I 
could not perhaps make mention at a more fitting mo- 
ment than the present (the commencement of Septem- 
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ber) when, contrary to the prognostics of the soi-disant | 
conversant in such matters, it has broken out with re- 
newed violence in every direction. The imperial palace 
of Beglier-bey is deserted in consequence of its having 
been visited by the pestilence. The “ Seven Towers” 
have become a plague-hospital for the Greeks. We pre- 
sented ourselves with an order for admittance at the 
celebrated seraglio at the Point, and found that here the 
scourge had preceded us, and that the gates were closed. 
Even Therapia, seated on the edge of the shore, and 
open to the healthful breezes from the Black Sea, is add- 
ing daily to the list of victims; and we were received 
by a friend at the extreme opposite end of the sofa on 
our return thence, (and even that reluctantly,) from a 
dread that we might prove to be plague-conductors, and 
infect her family. 

To the honour of our common nature it may be stated 
that even this direful visitation tends at times to bring 
out some of the noblest qualities of which frail humanity 
is susceptible. If man may be pardoned a feeling of ab- 





sorbing selfishness, it is surely in the hour when he has 
before him the prospect of one of the most frightful of | 
all deaths; but, even in the short month which has | 
elapsed since the disease deepened, examples have not | 
been wanting of that utter absence of selfishness—that | 
self-sacrifice for the security of others—which gives to 

the fate of the victim: almost the character of martyrdom. 

Only a day or two since, a poor Greek inhabitant of | 
Therapia was suddenly attacked with sickness, and, | 
thinking that he recognised the symptoms of the malady, | 
he immediately proceeded to his cottage, and, stopping | 
ere he touched the threshold, called to his wife, who, | 
astonished on seeing him at so unwonted an hour, and | 
struck by the change in his appearance, was about to 
approach him, when he desired her to stand back; and | 
then, calmly telling her that he was unwell, though he | 
knew not from what cause, and that he was unwilling 
during a time of plague to run the risk of infecting his 
family, or of compromising his house, he desired her to | 
throw him his furred pelisse. “If it be a mere passing | 
sickness,’ he added, as he prepared to depart, “ it will 
only cost me a night im the open air—if it be the plague, 
you will at least save our few articles of clothing, and 
the few comforts of the cottage. Recommend me to the 
Virgin and St. Roch.” 

And thus he left his home, and wandered, weak and 
heart-sick, to the mountains. He felt that the brand was 
on him; and he went to die alone, he knew not how— 
whether as a wild and frantic maniac, gathering strength 
from the fever which would turn his blood to fire, and 
howling out his anguish to the winds of midnight, with- 
out one kind voice to comfort, or one fond hand to guide 
him, until at length he dropped down to die upon the 
damp earth—or, as a shivering and palsied wretch, faint- 
ing from thirst, and quivering with sickness, to gaze 
hour after hour from his bed of withered leaves, or 
parched-up turf, upon the blue bright sky and the myriad 
stars, until they went out one by one as his sight failed, 
and his pulse ebbed 

On the morrow, the wife hastened to the mountains 
with food, in search of her husband. She had not 
taught herself to believe that the plague had touched 
him, and she feared that he might suffer from hunger. 
She led one of her children by the hand—his favourite 
child—and they were long before they found him—for 
although the young clear voice of the boy shouting out 
his name was borne far away upon the elastic air of the 
mountain, there was no answer to the call—alas! there 
could be none—the father lay cold and stiff in a gully 
of the rock—the plague-smitten had ceased to suffer ! 

The anguish of the unfortunate woman may be con- 4 
ceived. In her first agony she sprang towards the body, 
but the shriek of her child recalled her to a sense of her 
peril, and the fate that she would entail upon her little 
ones. The struggle was long and bitter; and at length 
she turned away with the weeping boy, and returned 
into the village to proclaim her widowhood. 

I have already mentioned the fact of my having, on 
one occasion, inadvertently ridden into the midst of a 








plague-encampment. Such occurrences are, however, 


rare; as, in the event cf several families being com- 
promised and sent to the mountains, there is generally 
a military guard stationed at every avenue leading to 
their temporary dwellings, to prevent the approach of 
strangers, and to form their medium of subsistence, 


A melancholy tale was related to me by a lady at * 


Therapia, who had watched from day to day the pro- 
ceedings of one of these little mountain colonies through 
a telescope. It consisted of a miserable family; the 
father gray-haired and feeble, and the mother bent and 
palsied. The children died first, one by one, for the dis 
ease drank their young blood more eagerly than the chill 
stream which moved sluggishly through the veins of the 
aged parents, and at length the old couple were left 
alone. 

They used to sit side by side for hours, under a tree 
facing their village—the birth-place of their dead ones, 
whom they had put into the earth with their own hands 
—but within a week the childless mother sickened in 
her turn, and the gray old man dragged a wretched 
mattrass to the foot of the tree, from beneath which his 
stricken wife had no longer power to move; and he held 
the water to her lips, and he put the bread into her 
grasp; but all his care availed her nothing—and with 
his lean and trembling hands he scratched her a grave 
under the shadows of the tree that she had loved in life; 
and, when the earth had hidden her from his sight, he 
lay down across the narrow mound to die in his turn. 
His worldly toils were ended ! 

Scarcely less affecting was the devotion of a young 
Greek girl, whose lover, smitten with plague, was con- 
veyed to the temporary hospital at the Seven Towers. 
No sooner had she ascertained whither they had carried 
him, than, without saying a word to her parents, who 
would, as she well knew, have opposed her design, she 
left her home, and presented herself at the portal of the 
infected fortress as the nurse of the young Greek caique- 
jhe who had been received there on the previous day. 
In vain did the governor, imagining from her youth, and 
the calm and collected manner in which she offered her- 
self up an almost certain victim to the pestilence, that 
she was not aware of her danger, endeavour to dissuade 
her from her project. She was immovable; and was 
ultimately permitted to approach the bedside of the dying 
sufferer. 

Not a tear, not a murmur escaped her, as she took 
her place beside his pillow, and entered upon her des- 
perate office. In the paroxysms of his madness, as the 
poison was feeding upon his strength, and grappling at 
his brain, he spoke of her fondly—he talked to her—he 
stretched forth his arms to clasp her—and then he thrust 
her from him as he yelled out his agony, and his limbs 
writhed beneath the torture of the passing spasm. 

And she bore it all unsbrinkingly ; and even amid her 
misery she felt a thrill of joy as she discovered that pain 
aid madness had alike failed to blot her image from his 
memory. But there were moments Jess cruel than these, 
in which reason resumed her temporary sway, and the 
devoted girl was pressed to the fevered bosom of her 
fated lover; and in these, brief as they were, she felt that 
she was overpaid for all. 

But the struggle even of youth and strength against 
the most baneful of all diseases could not last for ever. 
The patient expired in the arms of his devoted mistress ; 
and, as he breathed his last, bequeathed to her at once 
his dying smile, and the foul poison which was cours- 
ing through his veins. She saw him laid in his narrow 
grave, and then she turned away with the conviction 
that she too was plague-smitten ! 

She did not return to her home; but she stood a few 
paces from one of the companions of her youth, and 
bade her bear to her aged parents her blessing and her 
prayers; and this done she fled to the mountains, and 
sought out a solitary spot wherein to die. None knew 
how long she lingered, for she was never seen again in 
life ; but her body was found a few days afterwards be- 
neath a ledge of earth, in a doubled-up position, as 


» though the last spasm had been a bitter one. 


She who had sacrificed herself to smooth the last 
hours of him whom she had loved, perished alone, 
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miserably, in the wild solitade of the Asian bills; and 
her almost Roman virtue has met with no other record 
than the brie: one in which I have here attempted to 
perpetuate the memory of her devotion and her fate. 


It seems as though men apprehended contagion in 
the very name of the plague, for they have adopted 
terms that render its repetition needless, 
enquire for a family which has become compromised, 
you are told that “they are gone to the mountains,” 
and you understand at once that they are infected ; and 
when numbers are daily dying about you, in reply to 


your desire to learn the amount of the evil, you are an- | 


swered that there are so many, or so many “ accidents.” 

Every respectahie house, and every public establish- 
ment, has in its court or its outer hall a small wooden 
erection, precisely like a sentry box raised on rollers, 
into which you are obliged to enter during a period of 
plague, before you are admitted into the interior of the 
building; and where you stand upon a latticed flooring, 
while aromatic herbs are burnt beneath, whose dense 
and heavy vapour soon envelopes you in a thick smoke, 
which is said to prevent contagion. 

Every competent authority declares the disease to be 
propagated by contact; and it is singular to see the care 
with which every individual passing along the public 
streets avoids all collision with his fellow passengers. 
The lower order of Turks ate the greatest sufferers from 
the plague, in consequence of the filthy personal habits 
of the men employed as street-porters and labourers; 
their law only requiring them to wash their hands and 
feet before entering their mosques, or repeating their 
prayers; while I have good authority for stating that 
this class of individuals purchase an inner garment of 
dark and coarse material, which they retain day and 
night without removing it, until i falls to pieces. 

If filth be a plague-conductor, it is not consequently 
surprising that great numbers of these persons are in- 
variably carried off during the year; and the same 
cause doubtlessly accounts for the excessive mortality 
among the Jews, who frequently increase the spread of 
the evil by possessing themselves of the garments of the 
plague wictims, which they buy secretly from the rela- 
tives; reckless, in the event of a good bargain, of the 
fatal consequences which may ensue alike to temselves 
and to others. 

This may appear to be an excess of madness almost 
incredible, but it is nevertheless an incontrovertible fact. 

I know not whether it be a common occurrence for 
vultures to haunt the environs of the city during the 
prevalence of plague, but it is certain that we never saw 
one until its commencement, and that before we left 
they were to be met with in nuinbers, in the very centre 
of the shipping, preying upon the offal that had been 
flung into the port, or winging their heavy flight along 
the mountains, as though scenting their revolting ban- 
quet. 

There is, 'to ma, something frightful in the terror with 


“which, in a season's! virulent pestilence, each individual 


avoids all human contect, and looks upon his best friends 
as vehicles of destruction: in the shrinking of relatives 
from each other, end the unwonted selfishness of usually 
free and generous spirits. Nor is the sensation a com- 
fortable one, with which you remember that you are 
yourself considered as infected, and treated with distrust 
accordingly ; and in moments of depression find your- 
self speculating in your own mind the probability of the 
fear being well grounded. Does your head ache '—It 
is a symptom of plague. Are you sick and faint from 
heat '—It is even thus that the pestilence frequently de- 
clares itself in the first instance. If you take cold upon 
the Bosphorus, you have laid the corner-stone of the 
malady—and over-fatigue may induce the exhaustion 
which lends strength to the incipient evil. It is impos- 
sible to describe the effect of this continual necessity for 
caution: but even this is trifling beside the constant 
dread of contact with infection. It is vain to aflect a 
mad courage leading you to set at defiance these accu- 
mulated dangers; there are moments when an uncon- 
querable dread will creep over the heart, and sicken the 
spirit. 

Pirhere are many who do not fear death ; but they are 
habituated to associate it in their minds with an accus- 
tomed home, and watching friends, and anxious tender- 
ness ; all accessories tending to soften the pang of dis- 
ease, and to smooth the path of dissolution. Few are 
they who could contemplate calmly the death-hour of 
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Should you | 





the plague-smitten—the bunted from his home—haunting 
| the bills in his polluted solitude ; and contaminating the 
pure air of heaven by the fetid breathings of pestilence 
—shrieking out his madness to the mocking moon,— 
| and dying in his despair on the bare earth ; a loathsome 
thing, to which even a grave is sometimes denied ! 

And yet terrible as is the picture which I have drawn 
almost despite myself, it is surprising how little caution 
is observed by the Turks to escape from so direful a 
visitation. They have an absurd superstition that all 
true believers who die, either by the hand of the sultan, 
or by the visitation of the plague, go straight to para- 
| dise, and to the arms of the houri, without the interven- 
tion of any purgatorial quarantine, and they account 
very satisfactorily for the infrequency of plague cases 
among the Franks, by declaring that Allah does not love 
them sufficiently to grant them so desirable a privilege ; 
without troubling themselves to remark the precautions 
taken by Europeans to prevent the spread of the dis- 
ease, all of which are utterly neglected by the natives of 
the country. It is indeed astonishing how blindly the 
Orientals run the greatest risks in the most unnecessary 
and apparently wilful manner. 

The Pasha of Broussa was informed by his family 
physician that his chiboukjhe, or pipe-bearer, who had 
been in his service from his boyhood, and to whom he 
was much attached, had discovered symptoms of plague, 
which would render it necessary for his excellency to 
.ake such precautions as might tend to ensure the safety 
of the other members of his family ; and accordingly he 
gave immediate orders for the removal of the harem toa 
village in the mountains, and ordered all the linen of 
the inmates of the salemliek to be washed, and their 
woollen clothing carefully aired and famigated ere it was 
transported thither, together with the male members of 
his establishment. 

The chiboukjhe, hearing of the intended removal of 
the household, begged to see his master once more ere 
he left the city; and the pasha complied with his re- 
quest without scruple, as a couple of yards intervening 
between the plague patient and his visiter are sufficient 
| to prevent contagion. But the kind-hearted pasha had 

not calculated upon his own powers of resistance ; and, 
| when the favourite domestic upbraided him with his 
| cruelty in leaving him to die alone, and recalled to his 
| memory a score of circumstances in which he had proved 
| his attachment and devotedness to the welfare of his 
| master; the pasha, with a recklessness perfectly incom- 
| prehensible, ordered that fresh linen should be put upon 
| the patient; that his old garments should be destroyed 
| and replaced by new ones; and that he should be forth- 
| with comfortably placed in an araba, and conveyed to 
| the village whither all the rest of the establishment had 
| been previously removed. 
| The order was obeyed ; and the infected man arrived 

on the evening of the second day at the mountain re- 
treat, bringing with him the deadly disease which was 
| rapidly sapping his life blood. Four and twenty hours 
had not elapsed when the favourite wife of the pasha, a 
beautiful girl of sixteen, expired, in a fit of raging mad- 
ness, upon her cushions: the pestilence had wrought so 
rapidly in her young and delicate frame, that no time 
had been afforded for precaution or help; the weak 
blindness of the pasha had sacrificed his wife, compro- 
mised his house, and endangered the whole family. He 
rushed from one apartment to another like a maniac, 
but the bolt kad fallen, and at midnight his youngest 
| child lay a corpse on its dead mother’s bosom. 

They were buried hurriedly beneath the tall trees of 
the garden ; and the earth was but newly scattered over 
their graves, when another of the pasha’s wives breathed 
her last. Suffice it that in the space of ten days, out of 
a harem consisting of nineteen persons, there remained 
only an aged negress and two infant children ; while 
the salemliek had also suffered severely, although not in 
the same proportion. 

I could pile anecdote on anecdote upon the same me- 
lancholy theme, but my fieart sickens as I record them; 
and that which I have just narrated will sufficiently de- 
monstrate the improbability of this terrific scourge ever 
being expelled the country by the precautionary mea- 
sures of the natives. On the subject of the plague, the 
Turks appear to possess neither prudence nor judgment. 
Their belief in predestination deepens their natural want 
of energy, and thus the malady is suffered to run its 
deadly course almost unchecked, and to sweep off its 
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thousands yearly, amid pangs at which iucanity shud. 
ders. 

Another circumstance which must tend to pe."p@tuate 
the pestilence in the East, exists in the fact that, ;vhen 
the local authorities have ascertained the existence uf 
plague in a dwelling, the house becomes what is termed 
“ compromised ;” and after the family of the smitten 
has been ejected, and sent to the mountains, it is painted 
throughout its whole interior, cleansed, and fumigated; 
a process which, owing to the risk incurred by the in- 
dividuals employed in the work, and the species of 
quarantine to which they are subjected during its con- 
tinuance, is sufficiently expensive to deter the poorer 
portions of the population from declaring the presence 
of the disease in their families ; as, combined with their 
forty days of exile in the mountains, during which tins 
they are of course unable to earn any thing for the fu- 
ture support of the survivors, it subjects them to want 
and misery, which they seek to evade by running a 
greater, but, as they fondly hope, less certain risk. They 
trost to their felech, or constellation, that the infection 
will not spread, and are undoubtedly, in many cases, the 
more readily induced to do this, that they have at least 
the melancholy satisfaction of closing the eyes of their 
dead, and of seeing them expire amid their “ household 
gods,” instead of knowing that their last hour was one 
of despairing abandonment, as well as of acute agony; 
and having to search for their bodies in the desolate spots 
to which their wretchedness might have driven them. 

It has been ascertained that atmospherical changes 
have no influence on the plague. It rages amid the 
snow-storm as virulently as beneath the scorching suns 
of summer. Diet does not affect it. The street-porter, 
living upon black bread, and fruit frequently immature, 
and the effendi, whose tray is spread with culinary delica- 
cies, are alike liable to be smitten. 

Its origin and its cure are both unknown—it is the 
hair-suspended sword ever ready to do its work of death; 
and none can foretell the moment in which the blow 
may come. It chases the haughty sultan from his pa- 
lace, and the labourer from his hut. It is in the close 
and thickly peopled streets of the city, and on board the 
majestic vessels that ride the blue waves of the Bospho- 
rus—and there is not a sojourner in the East who can 
forget the first occasion on which, when he asked the 
meaning of the gloom that hung upon men’s brows, and 
the mysterious murmur that ran through the crowd on 
a new outbreak of the malady, he was answered by some 
passer- by—*“ IT 1s THE PLAGUE !” 

There can be no doubt that at the present time,” the 
pestilence has spread farther and faster than it might 
otherwise have done from the extreme scarcity, indeed, 
I may almost say, want of water in the capital. The 
poorer classes—whose means render them unable to pur- 
chase this necessary of life at an exorbitant price from 
the individuals who established an extemporaneous trade, 
hy freighting their caiques with water at the European 
villages on the channel, and vending it in the city—being 
necessitated to make use of foul and stagnant s for 
the purpose of preparing their food ; and to dispense al- 
most entirely with a beverage generally taken to exeess 
by both sexes. 

As the wells and tanks of the nearest hamlets failed, 
the water-sellers extended their voyages even to The- 
rapia ; and their demands became comparatively extrava- 
gant. Men watched the clouds in vain—the sun set in 
a blaze of gold and purple, and morning broke in blushes 
from behind the Asian mountains—the noonday sky 
was blue and bright—not a vapour passed across its 
beauty—and no rain fell. Women crowded about the 
fountains in the vain hope that each moment the ex- 
hausted spring might well out afresh—children wept, 
and asked vainly for their accustomed draught; the 
marble basins of the city remained empty, and the bright 
sunbeams played upon the smooth surface of the glitter- 
ing stone. 

On the Asian shore, the waters had not yet failed, 
and the famous fountain of Scutari, fed by a mighty 
volume descending from the dusky mountain of Bul- 
gurlhu, still poured forth its flashing stream; but, from 
some superstition, whose nature I was unable to ascer- 
tain, the authorities did not permit the transfer of water 
from the Asiatic to the European shore, and this noble 
fountain, which would have supplied all the wants of 


* The September of 1836. . 
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the city, was suffered to flow on, and waste its stream in 
the channel. 

I shail not easily forget the constant succession of 
busy human beines, who, from day-dawn to dusk, 
thronged the ou‘ of a well not a hundred paces from 
our residence at Yenikeay. Every cistern in the lower 
quatter of “ne village had become exhausted ; but this 
solitary ‘well, fed from a mountain source, still held out ; 
and it was only by the necessity of lengthening the 
ropes to which the buckets were affixed, and the conse- 
quent increase of labour required to raise them, that any 
diminution of the water could be perceived. 

Children of ten or twelve years of age could no 
longer, as heretofore, accomplish this portion of the 
household toil: nor would they, even had their strength 
sufficed to the effort, have been able to make it; for as 
the demand for water increased on all sides, the battle 
was truly to the strong at the village well. Men who 
met as friends, and greeted each other kindly as they 
approached it, strove and struggled for precedence, until 
they at length parted in wrath, and frequently with 
blows; while the owners of the neighbouring cottages, 
to whose exclusive use this spring had hitherto been 
considered sacred, murmured in vain at the intrusion on 
their privileges, and were fain to strive and straggle I.ke 
the strangers. 

The reason adduced by the Greeks for the abundance 
of water in this well, was the sanctity conferred on it 
by the priesthood at the close of the previous vintage ; 
when they had made a solemn procession to its mouth, 
and flung in a handful of small silver coins, contributed 
for the purpose by the poorer inhabitants of the village, 
a small vase of holy water, and a pinch of consecrated 
salt ! 

While the drought was at its height, a community of 
turning dervishes made a pilgrimage to the Sweet Wa- 
ters, where the Barbyses, always a very inconsiderable 
stream, had shrunk to half its accustomed volume; and 
there, having previously prostrated themselves in prayer, 
they performed their evolutions round the principal cis- 
tern of the valley ; and ata certain point of the cere- 
mony flung into the air small vessels of red clay, fresh 
from the potter’s hands, while, as they fell back, they 
besought that every empty tank might overflow, and 
every goblet be filled. 

The spectacle was a very striking one, and it was fol- 
lowed by the observance of another yet more touching. 
At dusk the village children, walking two and two, and 
each carrying a bunch of wild flowers, drew near the 
cistern in their turn, and sang, to one of the thrilling 
melodies of the country, a hymn of supplication, while 
at the conclusion of each stanza, they scattered a por- 
tion of the blossoms over the shattered fragments of the 
vases flung into the basin by the dervishes. 

Nothing could be more affecting! Man, shrinking 
under a consciousness of his unworthiness, put his 
prayer into the mouth of innocent infancy, as though 


he trusted to the supplication uttered- by pure lips and 


guileless hearts, when he dared not hope for mercy 
through his own agency. Every evening during the 
drought, that “linked chain” of childhood repaired to 
the same spot, and raised the same song of entreaty to an 
all-powerful Creator; and the echoes of the valley flung 
back the infant voices of the choir as they swelled upon 
the wind of evening with a pathos which affected me 
to tears. It was only on the day preceding that of our 
departure from Constantinople, that the prayer was an- 
swered ; and, as the light vapoury rain fell upon the 
parched and yawning earth, my thought instantly re- 
verted to the infant choristers of the Sweet Waters, 
whose artless hymn may be freely translated as follows : 


HYMN OF THE TURKISH CHILDREN. 


Allah! Father! hear us; 
Our souls are faint and weak : 

A cloud is on our mother's brow, 
And a tear upon her cheek. 

We fain would chase that cloud away, 
And dry that ©. °."ning tear ; 

For this it is-to-night we pray— 
Allah! Father! hear. 


We seek the cooling fountain, 
Alas! we seek in vain; 

The cloud that crowns the mountain 

Melts not away in vain, 


The stream is shrunk which through our plain 
Once glided bright and clear ; 

Oh ! ope the secret springs again— 
Allah! Father! hear. 


We bring thee flowers, sweet flowers, 
All withered in their prime ; 

No moisture glistens on their leaves, 
They sickened ere their time. 

And we like them shal] pass away 
Ere wintry days are near ; 

Shouldst thou not hearken as we pray— 
Allah! Father! hear. 


——— 


CHAPTER LIII. 


A Greek marriage—The day before the bridal—The wedding 
garments—Cachemires—Ceremony of reception—The golden 
tresses—Early hours of the Greek church—Love of the Greek 
women for fiuery—The bridal procession—The marriage—-The 
nuptial crowns—Greek funerals. 

There are few ceremonies more amusing (for that is 
really the correct term) than a Greek marriage. All is 


interesting sight to a stranger. 

Having received an invitation to the wedding of a fair 
neighbour, I joined a party of friends who were about to 
visit her, according to custom, on the previous day ; to 
offer their congratulations, and to give their opinions 
with regard to the bridal gear, as well as to assist in 
weaving the golden tresses by which a Greek bride is 
always distinguishable. 

We found one of the daughters of the family waiting 
to receive us on the terrace ; and, as she stood smiling 
and blushing in reply to our salutations, her bright black 
eyes dancing with joy, under the shadow of an over- 
hanging vine, whose clusters of rich purple grapes fell 
temptingly through the open trellices, she formed as 
pretty a picture of young, gay, light-hearted beauty, as 
the eye ever lingered on. When we had exchanged 
compliments, she led us through the centre saloon to an 
inner apartment, where we found the bride elect ; a fair, 
dove-eyed girl, who was sitting upon the sofa with her 
hand clasped in that of one of her young companions. 

On one side of the room were displayed the bridal 
dresses; and on the other were collected all the smaller 
articles of her toilette. It was a confusion of blonde, 
and gauze, and flowers, and diamonds; satin slippers, 
embroidered handkerchiefs, and cachemire shawls; and 
I really pitied the ‘owner of all this finery when I re- 
marked how much she was harassed and oppressed by 
the commotion which surrounded her, and the crowd of 
company that came and went in one endless stream. | 

Sweetmeats and coffee having been served, every arti- 
cle of the bridal costume was exhibited separately to the | 
guests, commented on, and replaced. The shawls and | 
jewels were examined with the most earnest attention, | 
for these gauds are the glory of the Greek women, who, 
in speaking of a married acquaintance, seldom tell you 
that she is happy from being the wife of a man of amia- 
bility and high principle; but invariably reply to your 
enquiry by the assurance that she is a most fortunate 
person, to whom her husband has given six or seven 
cachemires ; or that she is, poor thing! very much to be 
pitied, having been thrown away upon an individual who 
cam only afford to allow her a couple of shawls! To 
such a height, indeed, do the Greek ladies carry their | 
love for this article of dress, and their desire to display | 
it, that they will suffocate in a cachemire during the | 
hottest day in summer, and even wear it in a ball-room ! 

When all the bridal paraphernalia had been exhibited, 
the mother of the bride entered the room, carrying in 
one hand a filigreed silver essence bottle, and in the other 
a censer of the same material, in which were burning 
aloes, myrrh, and perfumed woods. Making the tour of 
the apartment, she flung the perfume over each indi- 
vidual, varying her address according to the circumstances 
of the guests. T'o the unmarried she accompanied the 
action by saying, “ May your own bridal follow !”—while 
to the matrons of the party she said, “« May you also see 
the bridal of your children !” 

When the old lady had withdrawn, all the more youth- 
ful of the visiters formed a group in the centre of the 
floor. One laughing girl held a pair of diminutive 








glitter and gossipry ; and so many ancient and classical | 
usages are still retained, that it is a curious as well as an | 





scales; and another was laden with the glittering skeins 
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of flat gold thread, of which: were to be woven the sin- 
gular head-dress to which I have already made allusion. 
The gallantry of the bridegroom had induced him to 
send forty drachms of this expensive gewgaw to his fair 
mistress, instead of ten—the largest quantity that the 
laws of the Greek church allow to be worn; and the first 
care of the party was, consequently, to separate the 
skeins, and to weigh out the portion destined for the 
bride. When this had been accomplished, a score of us 
were employed at once. The threads were drawn out 
singly, in lengths of about three yards, and were then 
woven together at the end into a sort of coronet, whence 
they fell in a golden shower to the floor. 

When this pretty and amusing occupation was over, 
we took our leave, each embracing the bride in turn, who 
still retained her place upon the sofa; and every indi- 
vidual, as she passed the bridal gear, flinging over it a 
handful of small silver coin. 

I was summoned on the morrow at an early hour ; 
for all the religious ceremonies of the Greeks are per: 
formed at most unseasonable times. Even their Sunday 
mass, when the poorer portions of the population, after 
having toiled throughout the previous six days, might 
be excused a little sluggishness, commences at daybreak ; 
and no one who has spent four months in a Greek vil- 
lage, as we did, can have failed to be awakened at dawn 
by the rattling together of the two cedar sticks, which 
are the substitute for a bell; followed by the frightful 
drawl of the inferior priest, who traverses the streets and 
utters a second invitation to prayer, half growl and half 
shriek; infinitely more calculated to frighten away the 
pious from his vicinity, than to induce them to seek it. 

But the call is, nevertheless, answered. Every cottage 
pours forth its inhabitants; and even at daybreak the 
females deck themselves out in all the finery of which 
they are possessed. Here it is a red gown and a yellow 
shawl—there a blue turban and a pair of pink shoes—in 
short, there is nothing more laughable than the idea that 
the poorer class of Greek women entertain of a becom- 
ing toilette. Your maid answers the clapping of your 
hands, (for bells there are none in Eastern houses,) in a 
turban of coloured muslin or gauze a yard square and 
half a yard high; or, if she be an elderly woman, in a 
little red woollen cap with a purple silk tassel, bound to 
her head by a painted handkerchief, over which is twisted 
a thick plait of hair, generally false—the shortest of pet- 
ticoats, the most showy of stockings, the smartest of 
aprons, and a pair of ear-rings frequently hanging to her 
shoulders; and poor indeed must be the female servant 
in aGreek family who is not the happy possessor of three 
or four gold rings! 

But I have, meanwhile, forgotten the pretty bride, who 
was to be married at the house of an intimate friend of 
ours; and who, on my arrival there, was momentarily 
expected. The centre of the great saloon was covered 
by a Turkey carpet, on which stood a reading-desk, over- 
laid by a gold embroidered handkerchief, and supporting 
a bible and the two marriage rings; the whole bright 
with the profusion of silver money that had been scat- 
tered over them. The lady of the house was to officiate 
as “ godmother” to the bride, an office somewhat similar 
to that of bride’s-maid ; and she was even at that early 
hour sparkling with jewels. 

At length the sounds of music announced the arrival 
of the marriage train; and we hastened to a window to 
watch for their approach. The procession was an in- 
teresting one. ‘The musicians were succeeded by the 
bridegroom elect, walking between his own father and 
the father of his bride; the fair girl followed, accom- 
panied by a couple of her young companions; and the 
two mothers, attended by “ troops of friends,” closed the 
train. 

They were met at the threshold by the Archbishop of 
Nournaudkeuy and a party of priests, who immediately 
commenced chanting the marriage service ; and, as they 
ascended the stairs, showers of money were flung over 
them from above. 

In five minutes, the spacious saloon was filled to suffo- 
cation ; the young-couple were placed upon the edge of 
the carpet; the nuptial crowns, formed of flowers, ri- 
bands, and gold thread, were deposited on the reading- 
desk ; and the rector of the parish, in a robe of brocaded 
yellow satin fringed with silver, began a prayer, that was 
caught up at intervals by the choral boys, and repeated 
in a wildchant. At the conclusion of this prayer, which 
was of considerable length, the attendant priests flung 
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over the archbishop his gorgeous vestments of violet 
satin, embroidered with gold, and girdled with tissue ; 
and he advanced to the reading-desk, and took thence 
the two brilliant diamond rings, with which be made the 
cross three times, on the forehead, lips, and breast of the 
contracting parties ; and then placed them in the hand 
of the “ godmother,” who, putting one upon the finger 
of each, continued to hold them there while the prelate 
read a portion of the gospel: after which she changed 
them three times, leaving them ultimately in the possession 
of their proper owners, This done, the archbishop put 
the hand of the bride into that of her husband, and went 
through the same ceremonies with the nuptial crowns 
that he had previously enacted with the rings; they 


were then placed upon the heads of the young couple, | 


and a goblet of wine being presented to the archbishop, 


he blessed it, put it to his lips, handed it to the bride and | 


bridegroom, and thence delivered it up to the “ god- 
mother.” 

The crowns were next changed three several times 
from the one head to the other; and, several wax candles 
being lighted, as I have described them to have been 


during the Easter ceremonies at the Fanar, the whole | 
party walked in procession round the carpet; and then | 


it was that the silver shower fell thick and fast about 
them: the floor was literally covered. 
When the chanting ceased, the bride raised the hand 


of her new-made husband to her lips; after which every | 


relative and friend of either party approached, and kissed 
them on the forehead. ‘The archbishop cast off his robes ; 
the children scrambled for the scattered money ; the band 
in the outer hall burst into an enlivening strain ; and 
such of the company as were of sufficient rank to entitle 
them to do so, followed the bride and the lady of the 
house to an inner saloon, where a train of servants were 


in attendance, bearing trays of preserved fruits and deli- | 


cate little biscuits, which were given to each person to 
carry away. Liqueurs were then offered, and subse- 
quently coffee; after which each married lady made a 
present to the bride of some article of value, previously 
to her departure for her home, whither we all accom- 
panied her in procession ; and took our leave at the por- 


tal to return to the house of her friends, and join in the | 


cheerful morning ball which was about to commence. 

The effect of the golden tress that I had assisted to 
weave was very beautiful, binding as it did the rich dark 
hair of the bride upon her fair young brow, and then 
falling to her feet; and her whole costume would have 
been eminently graceful, had she not been sinking under 
the heat and weight of the eternal cachemire. The nup- 
tial crowns which I have mentioned are about a foot in 
height, and shaped like a bee-hive ; when they were re- 
moved from the heads of the young couple, they were 
carefully enveloped in a handkerchief of coloured gauze, 
and borne away to be hung up in the chapel of the bride- 
groom’s house ; where they will remain until the death 
of either of the parties, when the deceased is crowned 
for the second and last time, in the open coffin in which 
he is borne to the grave. 

The Greeks make almost as much toilette for a fune- 
ral as for a marriage. Where the deceased is young 
and pretty, she is decked out in her gayest apparel, and 
not anfrequently has her eyebrows stained, and a quan- 
tity of rouge spread over her cheeks, to cheat death for 
a few brief hours of his lividness ; her gloved bands are 
carefully displayed; she is tricked out in jewels; and 
this frightful mockery is rendered still more revolting by 
the fact that she is thus paraded through the streets, fol- 
Jowed by her female relatives, who weep, and shriek, 
and bewail themselves with a transient violence truly 
national. At the grave-side all the finery is stripped 
from the stiffened corpse: the friends carry it away; a 
cover is placed over the coffin; and the poor remains, 
that were only a few instants previously so lavishly 
adorned, are consigned to the earth of which they are so 
soon to form a part. 


— 


CHAPTER LIV. 


The fez manufactory—Singular scene—A Turk at prayers—Pret- 
ty girls—Progress of Turkish industry—Mustapha Effendi— 
Process of manufactures—Omer Effendi and the Arabs—Avanis 
Aga, the Armenian—The fraud discovered—The imperial 
apartments—Departure for the Serai-Bournou—The outer 
court—The Orta Kapoussi—The pestle and mortar of the ule- 
mas—The garden of delight—The Column of Theodusius— 


THE CITY OF THE SULTAN. 








Arrival of the sultan—Ancient Greek inscriptions—Confused 

inscription —The diamond— Memories of Sultan Selim. 

No traveller should leave Constantinople without pay- 
ing a visit to the fez manufactory of Eyoub, where all 
the caps for the sultan’s armies are now made. The 
building, which is entirely modern, and admirably adapted 
to its purpose, stands in the port, near the palace of 
Azme Sultane, on the site of an ancient imperial resi- 
dence. It is under the control of Omer Lufti Effendi, 
late governor of Smyrna, a man of known probity and 
talent:* and its immediate superintendence has been 
entrusted to Mustapha Effendi; whose ready courtesy 
to strangers enables European travellers to form an accu- 
rate idea of the state and progress of the establishment. 

After a delightful row from Galata, we landed at the 
| celebrated pier of Eyoub; and, accompanied by a per- 
sonal friend of Mustapha Effendi, proceeded to the manu- 
factory, which we entered by the women’s door. As we 
| passed the threshold a most curious scene presented itself. 
| About five hundred females were collected together in a 

vast hall, awaiting the delivery of the wool which they 
| were to knit; and a more extraordinary group could not 
perhaps be found in the world. 

There was the Turkess with her yashmac folded closely 
over her face, and her dark feridjhe falling to the pave- 
ment: the Greek woman, with her large turban, and 
| braided hair, covered loosely with a scarf of white mus- 
lin, her gay-coloured dress, and large shawl: the Arme- 
nian, with her dark bright eyes flashing from under the 
| jealous screen of her carefully arranged veil, and her red 
slipper peeping out under the long wrapping cloak: the 
| Jewess, muffled in a coarse linen cloth, and standing a 
little apart, as though she feared to offend by more im- 
mediate contact; and among the crowd some of the 
loveliest girls imaginable. 

At the moment of our arrival, Mustapha Effendi was 
at prayers ; and we accordingly seated ourselves to await 
him in an inner apartment, well carpeted, and occupied 
| by half a dozen clerks, who were busily employed in re- 
cording the quantity of wool delivered to each applicant : 
their seats were divided from the women’s hall by a par- 
tition about breast high; and I remarked that the pret- 
tiest girls were always those whose accounts were the 
most tedious. 

On the other side of this spacious office was a wool 
store, where a score of individuals were busily employed 
in weighing and delivering out the wool; and all were 
so active and so earnest in their occupation, that the 
most skeptical European would have been compelled to 
admit, when looking on them, that the Turk is no longer 
the supine and spiritless individual which he has been 
so long considered. 

Immediately that his prayer was completed, Mustapha 
| Effendi invited us to pass into his private room ; a plea- 
sant apartment opening to the water, and most luxuri- 
ously cushioued. Here coffee and chibouks were served ; 
after which a couple of the knitters were introduced, in 
| order that we might see the different quulities of wool 
necessary to the manufacture of the various kinds of fez. 

During their performance, Mustapha Effendi asked 
many questions relatively to Europe; and particularly 
how the English government were now disposed towards 
the Turks; and expressed his curiosity to learn the im- 
pression which the present state of the people had made 
upon ourselves. He appeared to have been piqued by 
some American travellers who had visited the establish- 
ment; for at the close of the conversation he said ear- 
nestly ; “ Europe begins to know us better; and the 
Franks to judge us more honestly—Jnshallah—lI trust 
in God, that the day will yet come when we shall be 
able to convince even the Americans, that we are not 
| wild beasts anxious to devour them.” 

When we had passed an hour with the superintendent, 
we proceeded to inspect the establishment, which is on a 
very extensive scale, three thousand workmen being 
constantly employed. The workshops are spacious, airy, 
and well conducted ; the wool, having been spread over 
a stone-paved room on the ground floor, where it under- 
goes saturation with oil, is weighed out to the carders, 
and thence passes into the hands of the spinners, where 
it is worked into threads of greater or less size, accord- 
ing to the quality of fez for which it is to be made avail- 








* I have again to record a plague-victim in this dis- 
tinguished man; the intelligence of whose death has 
reached me since my return to England. 











able. The women then receive it in balls, each con- 
taining the quantity necessary for a cap ; and thete they 
take home by half a dozen or a dozen at a time, to their 
own houses, and on restoring them receive a shilling for 
each of the coarse, and seventeen pence for each of the 
fine ones. 

The next process is the most inconvenient, although 
perhaps the most simple of the whole. As soon as spun, 
the caps are washed with cold water and soap ; but, there 
being no rush of water sufficiently strong in the im- 
mediate vicinity of the capital, they are obliged to be 
sent to Smit, distant about ten leagues, where they are 
scoured and dried, and ultimately returned to Eyoub, in 
order to be completed. Each fez then undergoes three 
different operations of clipping and pressing ; and at the 
termination of the third has no longer the slightest ap- 
pearance of knitted wool, but all the effect of a fine close 
cloth, The next process is that of dyeing the cap a rich 
deep crimson ; and herein existed a difficulty which has 
been but lately overcome, and of which I shall give an 
account when I have sketched the whole routine of the 
manufacture. 

Having been immersed during several hours in large 
coppers constantly stirred, and kept upen the boil, the 
caps are flung into a marble trough filled with running 
water, where they are trodden by a couple of men; and 
afterwards given to the blockers, who stretch them over 
earthen moulds to enable them to take a good shape. 
They are subsequently removed to the drying-room, 
where they are kept in a perpetual current of air until 
all the damp is removed ; and thence delivered up to the 
head workmen ; who raise the nap of the wool with the 
head of the bullrush, and then clip it away with huge 
shears ; precisely as cloth is dressed in England. Press. 
ing follows, and the fez is ultimately carried to the marker, 
who works into the crown the private cypher of the 
manufacture, and affixes the short cord of crimson which 
is to secure the flock or tassel of purple silk, with its 
whimsical appendage of cut paper. The last operation 
is that of sewing on the tassels, and packing the caps 
into parcels containing half a dozen each, stamped with 
the imperial seal. 

The whole process is admirably conducted. The 
several branches of the establishment are perfectly dis- 
tinct; and the greatest industry appears to prevail in 
every department. The manufactory was suggested and 
founded by Omer Lufti Effendi, in consequence of the 
extremely high price paid by the sultan to the Tunisians, 
with whom this fabric originated, for the head-dress of 
his troops. Having induced a party of Arabian workmen 
from Tunis to accompany him to Constantinople, he 
established them in the old palace, which has since been 
replaced by the present noble building; and under their 
direction the knitting and shaping of the caps acquired 
some degree of perfection. 

But the dye was a secret beyond their art; and the 
Turkish government, anxious to second the views of the 
energetic Omer Effendi, made a second importation of 
Tunisians with no better success, although they were 
chosen from among the most efficient workmen of their 
country. The caps, while they were equal both in form 
and texture to those of Tunis, were dingy and ill-colour- 
ed; and the Arabs declared that the failure of the dye 
was owing to the water in and alout Constantinople, 
which was unfavourable to the drugs employed. 

As a last hope, a trial was made at Smit, but with the 
same result; and the attempt to localise the manufacture 
was about to be abandoned, when Omer Effendi, sus- 
pecting the good faith of the Arabian workmen, disguised 
a clever Angorian Armenian, named Avanis Aga, as a 
Turk, whom he placed as a labourer in the dye-room. 
Being a good chemist and a shrewd observer, Avanis Aga, 
affecting a stupidity that removed all suspicion, soon 
made himself master of the secret which it so much im- 
ported his anxious patron to learn; and, abandoning the 
ignoble besom that he had wielded as the attendant of 
the Tunisian dyers, immediately that he discovered the 
fraud which, either in ovedience to the secret orders of 
their regent, or from an excess of patriotism, they had 
been practising ever since their arrival, he set himself 
to work in se¢ret; and, with the water of Smit, dyed 
two caps, which, having dried, he presented to Omer 
Effendi, who was unable to distinguish them from those 
of Tunis. , 

Delighted at the successful issue of his experiment, Omer 
Effendi summoned the Arabs to his presence, and showed 
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them the fez; when, instantly suspecting the masquerade 
that had betrayed them, they simultaneously turned to- 
wards the Armenian, and, throwing their turbans on the 
ground, and tearing their hair, they cried out: «« Yaccoup! 
Yaccoup!” (Jacob ! Jacob!) 

The superintendent having dismissed them, after caus- 
ing them to be liberally remunerated for the time which 
they had spent at Constantinople, sent them back to 
Tunis; while Avanis Aga, elected head dyer of the im- 

rial manufactory of Eyoub, now enjoys the high honour 
of deciding on the exact tint to be worn by Mahmoud the 
Powerful, the “ Light of the Sun,” and « Shadow of the 
Universe.” 

Fifteen thousand caps a month are produced at the 
fabric of Eyoub; and they are said to equal those of 
Tunis. The finest Russian and Spanish wools are em- 
ployed, and no expense is spared in order to render them 
worthy of the distinguished patronage with which the 
sultan has honoured them. ‘The imperial apartments at 
the manufactory are elegantly fitted up, and sufficiently 
spacious to accommodate a numerous suite; and, as the 
building faces the arsenal, his highness is a frequent 
visiter to the establishment of Omer Effendi, where he 
sometimes passes several consecutive hours. 

When we had made the tour of the manufactory, we 
returned to the apartment of Mustapha Effendi, where 
we partook of coffee and sherbet; and after expressing 
the sincere gratification we had experienced in our sur- 
vey, we took our leave; and once more nestling our- 
selves into the bottom of our caique, we darted off to the 
Serai Bournou, where an officer of the sultan’s house- 
hold was waiting to admit us, en cachette; the preva- 
lence of plague having added to the jealousy with which 
his highness ever forbids the ingress of strangers within 
its walis. 

The first court of this celebrated seraglio does not con- 
vey any idea of regality to the visiter. It is rather an 
excrescence than an appendage to the palace: contain- 
ing on the right hand the infirmaries, the bakehouses, 
and the wood-stores; and on the left, the Greek church 
of St. Irene, now converted into an arsenal. On a line 
with this desecrated temple is the Mint, in which are 
lodged the taraf-hané, or inspector, and the chehir en- 
cine, or superintendent, of the public buildings. 

Passing along beside a high wall, we arrived at the 
orta kapoussi, or middle gate, which is flanked by two 
towers forming a saillie ; and close beside it the dgillat 
odossi, or executioner’s room, was pointed out to us, 
where the viziers who are condemned to death or exile 
are generally arrested: hence the expression, “ arrested 
between the two doors.” 

Above the gateway is a line of spikes, on whicii the 
forfeited heads were exposed, to blacken in the sunshine. 
And here used formerly to be exhibited the pestle and 
mortar with which the muftis and ulemas were destroyed. 
Having themselves framed the laws by which the coun- 
try was to be governed, and fearing to suffer sooner or 
later by their own agency, these “second Daniels” de- 
cided that their own body could not legally suffer death 
either by the bowstring, the sword, the bullet, water, or 
famine : thus destroying, as they believed, all power over 
their lives. But there were other spirits awake as wily 
as their own; and the pestle and mortar of the orta ka- 
poussi were adopted, in which the unhappy wretches, 
taken in their own toils, were literally pounded to death! 
Whether these extraordinary and revolting instruments 
of torture are still in existence, I know not; but it is 
certain that they are no longer exhibited as objects of 
curiosity. 

Within the middle gate commences the splendour of 
the serai. Elaborate gilding and curious arabesques are 
profusely lavished on its inner side ; whence an avenue 
of beeches leads to the third door, opening into the kiosk- 
crowded “Garden of Delight,” wherein former sultans 
were wont to receive the European ambassadors. 

Beyond the vast and golden-latticed building formerly 
appropriated to this purpose, the eye is bewildered by 
the confusion of many-shaped and glittering pavilions 
scattered about on all sides; and I unfortunately had not 
time to examine them at my leisure; as I was requested 
previously to my survey to visit one of the officers of the 
household, who possessed the power of introducing me 
into the harem. Thither we accordingly went; and 
found the courteous effendi smoking his chibouk in a 
sort of garden parlour, overlooking the enclosure in which 
stands the column of Theodosius. 


As soon as we were seated, I requested permission to 
sketch this interesting monument, which he at first re- 
fused from a dread of being compromised by my entrance 
into the serai, but after a little reluctance he complied, 
and I hastily availed myself of his politeness. Well was 
it for me that I did so, for I had scarcely replaced my 
pescils, when an attendant, breathless with haste, enter- 
ed the room, exclaiming, “ Hide the lady! Hide the 
Franks !---The sultan has just arrived in the second 
court !” 

All was instantly confusion. We made a hasty re- 
treat by another gate; and, passing along to the water’s 
edge, traced upon the mouldering walls several inscrip- 
tions in ancient Greek. One ran thus: “ Theodosius, 
king by the grace of Christ;” another: “ The IIlustri- 
ous Theodosius, the great king by the grace of Christ ;” 
while numberless crosses and half-obliterated sentences 
still remain, which are beyond solution. 

Altogether I brought away from the Serai Bournou a 
mere confused impression of gilding and splendour ; of 
domes, and kiosks, and gardens ; of lofty walls and gleam- 
ing lattices. On passing under what is called the Gate 
of Constantine, the spot was pointed out to me on which 
a boy, being a few months ago engaged in play with a 
party of children of his own age, had dug up a brilliant, 
weighing between twenty-eight and thirty carats; since 
which period that narrow passage has also been closed 
against the public. As our caique darted past the golden 
gate of the imperial harem, I lost myself in reveries of all 
the guilt, and suffering, and despair, which had made the 
celebrated Palace of the Point the theme of story, and an 
object of undying interest to the curious. I seemed to 
see the quivering body of the unfortunate Selim—the 
Sardanapalus of the East—flung from the walls in 
mockery; and to hear the taunt of his murderers as they 
cast him forth—*« T'raitors and rebels! there is your sul- 
tan—Do with him as you will!” 

This was the most recent tragedy of the Serai Bour- 
nou, and perhaps one of the saddest; and, as I glanced 
around me, and remembered how many of his works had 
outlived him, I forgot my own disappointment in com- 
miserating the fate of a sovereign, who, sensual and su- 
pine though he was, yet possessed qualities both of the 
heart and the head, which should have arrested the 
weapons of his assassins, and secured to him the affec- 
tions of his adherents. 


—>— 


CHAPTER LV. 


Social condition of the Eastern Jews— Parallel between the Jews | 
of Europe and the Levant—Cruelty of the Turkish children to | 
Jews—A singular custom—Religious strictness of the Jews— | 

National administration —The house of Naim Zornana of Ga- 


lata —Costume of the Jewish women— Hebrew hospitality. 





I never saw the curse denounced against the children | 
of Israel more fully brought to bear than in the East; | 
where it may be truly said that “their hand is against 
every man, and every man’s hand against them,”—where 
they are considered rather as a link between animals and 
human beings, than as men possessed of the same altri- 
butes, warmed by the same sun, chilled by the same 
breeze, subject to the same feelings, and impulses, and 
joys, and sorrows, as their fellow mortals. 

There is a subdued and spiritless expression about the 
Eastern Jew, of which the comparatively tolerant 
European can picture to himself no possible idea until 
he has looked upon it. The Israelite of Europe has a 
peculiar physiognomy ; a crouching, self-humbling, con- 
strained manner; but there is “a lurking devil in his 
eye,” which at once convinces you that it is the hope of 
gain, rather than the fear of insult, which teaches him 
that over-acted subserviency of carriage. You may de- 
tect the internal chuckle of self-gratulatory success; the 
stealthy glance of calculating caution ; the sudden flash- 
ing out of the spirit’s triumph, as transitory as it is vivid. 
But the Jew of Turkey knows not even the poor en- 
joyment of these momentary out-breaks of our common 
nature; “he eats his bread in bitterness,” and comes 
forth from beneath his own roof-tree with fear and 
trembling, to pursue his calling; and to mingle, even 
unequally, in the avocations of his task-masters. 

It is little to be wondered at, therefore, that the bitter- 
ness of hatred is blent with the terror of the Jew, in his 
commerce with his Moslem lords; nor that his heart 
burns as he treads tHeir highways, and wanders through 
their cities. But this is a secret and impotent revenge ; 
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and, even while his spirit pours forth “curses, not loud 
but deep,” he only crouches the more servilely beneath 
the power that crushes him, lest the yoke should be press- 
ed down yet more heavily, and the burthen be doubled. 

It is impossible to express the contemptuous hatred in 
which the Osmanlis hold the Jewish people; and the 
veriest Turkish urchin who may encounter one of the 
fallen nation on his path, has his meed of insult to add 
to the degradation of the outcast and wandering race of 
Israel. Nor dare the oppressed party revenge himself 
even upon this puny enemy, whom his very name sof- 
fices to raise up against him. 

I remember, on the occasion of the great festival at 
Kahaitchana, seeing a Turkish boy of perhaps ten years 
of age, approach a group of Jewesses, and deliberately 
fixing upon one whose delicate state of health should 
have been her protection from insult, give her so violent 
a blow as to deprive her of consciousness, and level her 
to the earth. As I sprang forward to the assistance of 
this unfortunate, I was held back by a Turk of my ac- 
quaintance, a man of rank, and, I had hitherto believed, 
divested of such painful prejudices; who bade me not 
agitate, or trouble myself on the occasion, as the woman 
was only a Jewess' And of the numbers of Turkish 
females who stood looking on, not one raised a hand to 
assist the wretched victim of gratuitous barbarity. 

Very shortly before our departure from Constantino- 
ple, my father apd myself were ascending the hill of 
Topp-hanne, on our way to Pera, followed by a Jewish 
lad of sixteen or seventeen years of age, heavily laden 
with linen drapery, which he was hawking for sale. 
About mid-way of the rise we passed a house upon whose 
door-step a party of Turkish boys were amusing them- 
selves; but they no soone; saw the Jew, who was quietly 
pursuing his way in the centre of the street, than they 
simultaneously quitted the sport with which they were 
engaged, and, springing upon the poor youth, they com- 
menced beating him, and endeavouring to drag from his 
back the merchandise with which he was laden. 

The terror of the lad was frightful. The street was, 
as usual, so filthy as to entail ruin upon every thing that 
fell to the ground ; and, as he struggled against the pain 
of the blows that were showered upon him on all sides, 
and the efforts which were made to destroy his goods, 
the big tears rolled from bis eyes. But the contest was 
soon terminated by my father, whose cane liberated the 
unfortunate Jew from his tormentors in a very short 
time; and procured for himself a volley of abuse, the 
most piguant of which was: “See the giaour! the 
giaour who fights for the Jew !”—a specimen of wit that 
appeared to be greatly relished by a couple of grave-look- 
ing old Turks, who had been unmoved spectators of the 
whole scene—the poor lad, meanwhile, like an animal 
which has been beaten, and rescued by a passer-by, fol- 
lowing crouchingly upon our footsteps until he entered 
the High street. 

A common custom with both the Turks and the Greeks 
when they pass a caique on the water laden with Jews, 
is to raise one hand, and with outstretched finger to count 
their number, which is supposed to bring some heavy 
misfortune on the last of the party. The Jews, who 
have firm faith in the effect of the spell, writhe with 
agony as they remark the action, and never fail collect- 
ively to yell forth, “ May the curse fall back upon your- 
self!’ After which the caiques dart onward, each upon 
its own errand—the one gay with the subdued mirth of 
the tormentors, and the other freighted with new and un- 
necessary bitterness. 

The Jews of the East, like their brethren of Europe, 
are the people of the country who spend their sabbath 
the most strictly ; and who are the most conscientious in 
the exercise of their religious observances, and the most 
obedient to its professors. Even accustomed as they 
are to habits of chicane and exturtion, the Jews are sel- 
dom guilty of wilful error in their contributions to the 
national chest, for relieving the wants of the poorer por- 
tion of their people—which is supplied from a tax levied 
on the provisions consumed by each family, thus falling 
the most heavily on the wealthiest of their community, 

The Levantine Jews individually live in the hope, and 
with the intention, of terminating their lives at Jerusa- 
lem ; and, as this speculation is an expensive one, their 
energies are quickened by the necessity it entails of mak- 
ing a gradual provision for so extensive an outlay: and 
instances have been frequent in which the father of @ 
family, feeling that from his advanced age and his failing 
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powers, he was no longer able to benefit his children by | tion. The mistress of the house stood immediately in 


his personal exertions, has resigned to his sons all his 
worldly wealth, save the sum necessary to defray the 
charges of his pilgrimage—and, sometimes alone, and 
sometimes accompanied by his wife, has bidden a last 


adieu to his children, and departed to die in the chosen | 


city. 


In order not to be ruined by any political convulsion, | 
| broad girdle of wrought gold, clasped with gems—both 


| the girdle and the clasps between five and six inches in 
| width. Above this robe, she wore a pelisse of dove- 


or beggared by any stretch of despotic power, the Jews 
have a law regulating the division of their property into 
three equal proportions. One consists of floating capi- 


tal; another is secured in jewels; and the third is re- | 
| sables, and worth several hundred pounds: the sleeves 


tained in the coin of the country : an arrangement which 


proved highly beneficial to that portion of their nation | 
that was compelled from ecclesiastical persecution to | 


evacuate Portugal and Spain, at the instigation of Tor- 
gquemada and other influential members of the clergy, 


and to establish themselves in Constantinople—where, | 
through the long series of years which has succeeded, | 
they have retained the language of the countries whence | 
| pearis, dropped with emeralds of immense size and value, 
| fell over her brow, down each side of her face, and ulti- 


they were banished, with such tenacity that most of their 
women are altogether ignorant of the Turkish. 


The Constantinopolitan Jews, who wear a dingy- | 


coloured white cap, surrounded by a cotton shawl of a | 
| in dresses nearly similar, save that, not being widows, 


| they did not wear the heavy pelisse; and that the gold 
| and pearl-embroidered eleeves and bosoms of their silken 


small brown pattern, are raiahs, or vassals to the Porte, 
and are also distinguishable by their dark purple boots, 
and black slippers: while those who cover their heads 


with a cal/pac, somewhat similar to that of the Greeks, | 


but surmounted by a scarlet rosette at the summit of the 


crown, are either under foreign protection, or subjects of | 


another country trading temporarily in the Levant, and 
enjoying all the prerogatives of that portion of the com- 


munity whose costume they adopt: these invariably wear | 
| half playful; a something which seemed to indicate that 


yellow boots, and slippers similar to those of the Turks. 
The raiahs, as well as the strangers, are under the juris- 


diction of the grand rabbin—the difference of their po- | 
| and withered ere it had felt its freshness, and that it still 


sition acting only on their external relations, and not 
being recognised by their own rulers. 

The Levantine Jews formerly visited the infidelity of 
their women with death: but the present sultan has for- 
bidden to them the exercise of so severe a law, and the 
crime is now punished by exile. They marry their sons 
at fifteen, and their daughters at ten years of age: and 
if a father desires to chastise his child, he is\ obliged to 
obtain the concurrence of the seven deputy counsellors, 
charged with the religious administration of the nation ; 
who refer the matter to the grand rabbin—whose order 
in its turn must, ere it can be made available, receive the 
sanction of thé Porte. The same rule is observed with 
individuals charged with any crime, save that these are 
imprisoned during the deliberation. 

Having expressed to a friend iny desire to visit one of 
the principal Jewish families, in order to see the costume 


of their women, of which I had heard a great deal, he |} 


accompanied my father and myself to the house of Naim 
Zornana, with whom he had held some commercial rela- 
tions. Nothing could be more miserable than the ap- 
proach to his dwelling—for, in order to reach it, we were 
eompelled to traverse the entire length of the Jews’ 
quarter at Galata; nor did the appearance of the house 
itself, as we crossed a miserable yard into which it open- 
ed, tend to give us a very favourable idea of the establish- 
ment. The window-shutters were swinging in the wind 
upon their rusty hinges—the wooden balustrade of a di- 
lapidated terrace, whose latticed roof was overgrown by 
a magnificent vine, was mouldering to decay—the path 
to the house was choked with rubbish; and the timber 
of which it was built was blackened both by time and 
fire. 
The first flight of stairs that we ascended, together 
with the rooms on the ground-floor, were quite in keep- 
ing with the exterior of the dwelling. But when we 
reached the foot of the second, we appeared to have been 
suddenly acted upon by magic: the steps were neatly 
matted—the walls were dazzlingly white ; and at the en- 
trance of the vast salle into which the several apartments 
opened, lay a handsome Persian carpet. Here we were 
met by the females of the family, and greeted with the 
lowliest of all Eastern salutations, ere we were conducted 
to the scrupulously clean and handsomely arranged sa- 
loon appropriated to the reception of visiters. 

Never, during my residence in the East, had I looked 
on any costume which equaled in richness, and, their 
head-dresses excepted, in elegance, the dress of these 
Jewish females. It was a scene of the Arabian Nights 
in action; and for a few moments I was lost in admira- 








front of the sofa on which we were seated: she was a 


tall, stately woman, who looked not as though she be- | 


longed to a bowed and rejected race—she had the eagle 
eye, the prominent nose, and the high, pale forehead of 
her nation, with a glance as fiery as it was keen. 

Such as I have described her, she was attired in a full 
dress of white silk, confined a little above the hips by a 


coloured cachemire, lined and overlaid with the most costly 


were large and loose, and fell back, to reveal the magni- 
ficent bracelets which encircled her arms, and the jeweled 
rings that flashed upon her fingers. Her turban, of the 
usual enormous size worn by ali Jewish women, was 
formed of the painted muslin handkerchief of the coun- 
try, but so covered with gems that its pattern was undis- 
tinguishable ; while, from beneath it a deep fringe of 


mately upon her shoulders. 
Behind her were grouped her three daughters-in-law, 


robes were consequently visible. The prettiest woman 
of the party was her own and only daughter, who had 
been summoned from the house of her husband on the 


| previous day, to welcome the return of her younger bro- 
| ther from Europe, where he had passed five years. She 


was nearly fourteen, with an expression half pensive and 


her nature was too sad for smiles, and yet too gay for 
tears—as though the young bright spirit had been chilled 


struggled to free itself from the thrall. 

Her dress was gorgeous: the costly garniture of gold 
and jewels, which almost made her boddice appear to be 
one mass of light, was continued to the knee of her 
tunic, where it parted to form a deep hem, that entirely 


| surrounded the skirt of the garment. ‘The jeweled fringe 


of her turban was supported on either temple by a large 
spray of brilliants, and fell upon a border of black floss 
silk that rested on her fair young brow. Her arms were 
as white as snow, and seemed almost as dazzling as the 
gems which bound them—while her slender waist was 


| compressed by a golden girdle similar in fashion, but 
| richer in design, than that of her mother. 


In their girlhood, the Jewish females take great pride 
in the adornment of their hair, but from the moment of 


| their marriage it is scrupulously bidden ; so scrupulous- 


ly, indeed, that they wear a second handkerchief attached 
to the turban behind, which falls to the ground, in order 


| to conceal the roots of the hair that the turban may fail 
| to cover. 


A sweet little girl of about nine years of age, the af- 


| fianced wife of one of the brothers, was introduced, in 
| order to show me the difference of head-dress; and as- 


surediy her coiffwre was a most elaborate affair. She 
must have worn at least fifty braids, each secured at the 


end by a knot of pearls and ribbon—while her little 


chubby hands were literally covered with jeweled rings; 


| and her feet, like those of the elder females, simply thrust 
| into richly embroidered slippers. 


The courtesy and hospitality of the whole family were 
extreme. They appeared delighted at the unusual cir- 
cumstance of receiving Christians, who appreciated their 
kindly intentions; and when I promised, in compliance 
with their earnest request, that I would repeat my visit, 
I had no intention to fail in the pledge. 


—>>— 
CHAPTER LVI. 


Hospitality of the Armenians—An impromptu visit—The bride— 
Costly custom—Turkish taste—Kind reception—Domestic eti- 
quette of the schismatic Armenians—Armenian sarafs—The 
national characteristics. 

I cannot, perhaps, give a better idea of the hospitable 
feeling of the Armenians, than by relating a little ad- 
venture which happened to a friend and myself, a few 
weeks previously to my departure from the East. 

We left home with the intention of paying a visit to 
the amiable sisters of Tingler-Oglou, at their residence 
on the Bosphorus; and, after a short walk, rang ata 


teat gate which we imagined to be that of their grounds, 
| The summons was immediately answered ; and a lovely 
gill of about sixteen having followed the servant to the 
gate to ascertain the identity of the visiters, replied to 
our enquiry for the ladies we sought, by an invitation to 
enter. Supposing, from the extreme splendour of her 
dress, and the perfect ease of her manner, that she wae 
some relative of the family whom we had not hitherta 
met, we at once obeyed her bidding, and found ourselves 
on a terrace overshadowed by lime trees, on which a 
party of ladies, entirely unknown to us, were whiling 
away the time, surrounded by a crowd of attendants. 

Both the place and the persons being strange, we drew 
back, and apologised for our unintentional intrusion on 
the privacy of the family—when an elderly female, evi- 
dently the mistress of the house, motioned us to seat 
ourselves on the cushions beside her, telling us that she 
had been long desirous of making our acquaintance, and 
was rejoiced that her daughter-in-law had possessed wit 
enough to profit by the opportunity afforded by our mis- 
take. Of course we availed ourselves of the courtesy ; 
and the more readily as we immediately discovered that 
we were in the grounds of a wealthy saraf, who was the 
neighbour of Tingler-Oglou—and who had lately built 
the magnificent mansion which lay below the terrace on 
the edge of the channel ; and married the beautiful girl 
who stood beside us, smiling at the success of her harm- 
less deceit. 

She was the bride of a week: and, as I had never be- 
fore had an opportunity of seeing the costume of a newly 
married Armenian female, I looked at her with consider- 
able curiosity. Her hair, which was perfectly black, and 
extremely luxuriant, hung in a number of glossy braids 
upon her shoulders, being bound back from her brow by 
a handkerchief of gold gauze, deeply fringed, and thickly 
covered with diamonds. 

Between her eyebrows was affixed an ornament com- 
posed of small brilliants, and forming the word « bride” 
in Armenian characters. Her chemisette was of blue 
crape, fringed with silver; and her antery of Broussa 
silk, worked and edged with gold, bound about her waist 
with a costly cachemire. She wore trousers of figured 
silk, of a pale blue—thread stockings, and slippers of 
pink kid. Her rings and bracelets were a little fortune 
in themselves; and, had she known how to adjust her 
costume with the intuitive taste of a Turkish woman, 
she would have been beautiful; but the Armenian lady 
is as inferior in elegance to the fair Osmanli, as the Pe- 
rote to the European, They wear the same description 
of dress, and employ the same materials, but they may, 
nevertheless, be distinguished at a glance, from the mere 
manner of its adjustment. The one is almost a carica- 
ture of the other. I remained long enough in the East 
to think the yashmac the most coquettish and becoming 
of all head-dresses; but to be either the one or the other 
it mast be arranged by the fair fingers of a gentle Turk— 
for when put on as the Armenians wear it, it is the 
greatest disfigurement in the world. ‘The same may be 
said of the whole of their costume, ‘The inmate of the 
Turkish harem is as willow-like and graceful as a swan: 
the Armenian lady, on the contrary, overloads herself 
with shawls and finery—and is, consequently, fettered in 
her movements, 

Nothing could be more courteous than our reception 
by the family with which we had become so unexpected- 
ly acquainted. The most delicate sweetmeats and the 
finest Mocha coflee were served to us by the fair hands 
of the bride herself, which were deeply stained with 
henna; and, as I have before remarked, blazing with 
jewels. 

When the refreshments were removed, we maie a tour 
of the grounds; and were laden by our new friends with 
tube-roses, orange-blossoms, and green lemons. There 
was not a courtesy that they did not show us—not a flat- 
tering epithet which they did not lavish on us; and, as 
they led us by the hand from terrace ‘> terrace, they 
pointed out with intuitive taste every fine point of view 
as it opened upon them—lingered beneath each little 
garden pavilion wreathed with parasites, where the pas- 
sion flower blossomed beside the creeping rose, and the 
violet nestled at the root of the tiger lily—playfully 
sprinkled us with the limpid waters of each sparkling 
fountain, whose marble basin looked like a glistening 
lotus in the sunshine—seated us in the painted kiosks 
which overhung the water; and selected for ys the most 
tempting produce of the orangeries, ' 
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“When we at length reluctantly took our leave, the 
pretty bride kissed our hands with a graceful humility, 
perfectly charming; and we were followed to the gate by 
entreaties that we would renew our visit. To these I 
replied by an invitation which was instantly accepted ; 
and on the morrow my room was a blaze of jewels and 
gold embroidery. é j : Pesce 

The etiquette of a schismatic Armenian family is in- 
finitely more rigid than that observed by the Turks. 

With the latter, the daughter or daughter-in-law, when 
in the harem, can seat herself unbidden—although not, 
indeed, where she pleases, for her proper place is assign- 
ed to her, and she is not permitted to intrude into those 
of her elders. But the young Armenian wife, who may 
have brought to her husband the dowry of a million of 
piasters, and the fair girl who is the heiress of her fa- 
ther’s house, must remain meekly standing, with folded 
hands and patient brow, until the lady-mother gives the 
gracious signal which authorises her to occupy a corner 
of the sofa or the cushion. 

The Armenian catholics do not enforce so rigorously 
this domestic slavery, although they also are fettered by 
a thousand inconvenient and inconsequent observances. 
It is the schismatics who cling jealously to all the ab- 
surd ceremonials which render their existence as uncom- 
fortable as they can contrive to make it. The eldest son 
can smoke before his father, it is true; but the chibouk 
is placed in such a position as to be invisible to the chief 
of the family, the smoker being obliged to turn his head 
backward to press the amber mouth-piece—and, more- 
over, to select for this fleeting enjoyment the brief mo- 
ments when the eyes of his parent are averted. 

The younger sons dare not produce a chibouk, nor 
even utter an opinion before either of these august per- 
sonages. ‘The mother alone, among the females of the 
family, has the privilege of occupying a place on the 
sofa, and appropriating a share of the conversation: the 
younger ladies only appear before their male relatives 
when they are summoned, or compelled to intrude in the 
performance of some household duty. On all other oc- 
casions they inhabit the harem, which is usually a noble 
apartment most luxuriously fitted up, where they knit, 
embroider, or idle, as best suits their inclination. Like 
the Turkish women, they are passionately fond of flowers, 
and cultivate them with great assiduity—their gardens 
being as remarkable for their neatness, as are the interior 
of their dwellings for that extraordinary cleanliness to 
which I have borne testimony elsewhere. 

On the arrival of a male visiter, should any of the 
ladies be wandering amid the bright blossoms in whic 
they so much delight, the alarm is instantly given; an 
they shuffle away to their pretty prison-room as fast as 
their heelless slippers will enable them to move. Per- 
haps the guest may be a suitor: but if so, the case is not 
altered one jota. The lady still runs away, without any 
attempt to indulge her curiosity by a peep at her destined 
lord ; while the gentleman, on his side, takes his seat in 
the great saloon, and, after smoking a score of pipes, and 
making a thousand teminas to the father or brother of 
his bride elect, mounts his horse, or resumes his place in 
his caique, and departs—in full possession of all the par- 
ticulars of the lady’s property ; and in contented igno- 
rance of all that relates to her character or person. 

«“ Will you take this woman, whether she be halt, or 
deaf, or humped, or blind?” asks the priest on the bridal 
day, as the happy bridegroom stands opposite to a mum- 
my-like mass of gold threads and cachemire, with his 
own monstrous calpac tricked out in the same glittering 
finery, until he looks like a male Danae; and with true 
stolid Armenian philosophy he answers—“ Even so I 
will take her.” 

The European young lady associates the idea of mar- 
riage with tenderness, and indulgence, and domestic en- 

jeyment—emancipation from maternal authority, and 
comparative personal liberty. She smiles in the stillness 
of her own spirit at the fair visions of happiness that 
rise before her; and there is no bitterness in the tears 
with which she quits the home of her infancy. But the 
Armenian maiden only exchanges one tyranny for an- 
other: she is transported to the home of a stranger, 
whom a priest has told her that she is to love, and whom 
she has never seen—beneath the roof-tree of a man 
whom, henceforward, she is bound to honour, though 
her heart may loathe the mockery. To obey is her least 
difficult duty, for she has been reared in obedience ; but 


more easy was that blind submission to another’s will, 
when it was enforced by the mother who had laid her to | 
sleep upon her bosom in her infancy, and on whose knee | 
she had sported in her girlhood, than when she is sud- | 
denly called upon to bow meekly beneath the dictation of | 
a new and strange task-mistress, knit to her by n> tie, | 
save that new and unaccustomed link which has just | 
been riveted by the church—and by which she has be- | 
come the slave not only of her husband, but of his pa- | 
rents also, 
Has she fortune, beauty, rank, they avail her nothing: | 
for two long years she must not speak before her step- | 
mother, save to reply to some question that may be put | 
to her; and, should she herself become a parent, she has | 
yet a sterner and a more difficult task to learn—for she 
cannot even fondle her infant before witnesses, but must 
fly and hide herself in her own chamber when she would | 
indulge the outpourings of maternal love. 
How melancholy a contrast does this Armenian bar- | 
barism afford to the beautiful devotedness of every in- | 
mate of a Turkish harem to the comfort and happiness | 
of infancy! There itis difficult to decide which is really | 
the mother of the rosy, laughing, boisterous baby that is 
passed from one to the other ; and welcomed to the heart | 
and arms of all—the little plump, spoilt, mischievous 
urchin, whose life is one long holiday of fun and frolic ; 
and whose few jeeting tears throw all around him into 
commotion. An infant is common property in a Turk- 
ish harem—a toy and a treasure alike to each—whether 
it be the child of the stately hanoum whose will is law, | 
or of the slave whose duty is obedience; and, it is cer- 
tain that, if children could really be “killed with kind- 
ness,” the Ottoman empire, in as far as the Turks | 
themselves are concerned, would soon be a waste. | 
There can, I think, be no doubt that the life of cold, | 
monotonous, heart-shutling ceremony led by the Arme- | 
nians among themselves, has been in a great degree the | 
cause of the stolidity of character with which I have | 
elsewhere 1:eproached them. It would, perhaps, be diffi- | 
cult to find a finer race of men in the world, as far as | 
their personal appearance is concerned—while it is cer- | 
tain that no where could they be exceeded in mental, or | 
I should rather say, moral! inertness. In all affairs of | 
commerce, where the subject may be reduced by rule, | 


wile them beyond the charmed circle of their money- 
bags—to detach their thoughts for a moment from their 
piasters—and they cannot utter three consecutive sen- 
tences to which it is not a waste of time to listen. 

That they are a most valuable portion of the popula- 
tion admits of no dispute: their steady commercial | 
habits, their unquestioning submission to “ the powers | 
that be,” their plodding, unambitious natures, fit them | 
admirably for their position in Turkey. Had they more 
mental energy, more self-appreciation, and more moral | 
development, they could not continue to be the tame list- 
less imitators and idolaters of their masters that they | 
now are. 

The Armenian holds the same position among the bi- 
peds of the East as the buffalo among the quadrupeds. | 
He bears his load, and performs his task with docility, | 
without appearing conscious that he can be capable of 
any thing beyond this; and, even the sarafs, gr bankers 
to the pashas, a class of men in whom I expected to 
encounter, at least occasionally, an individual of general ac- 
quirements and information, as far as my own experience 
went, scarcely formed an exception tothe rule. I knew | 
many among them who were exceedingly amiable, and | 
possessed of great shrewdness—but it was all professional | 
subtlety : it extended not beyond the objects on which 
their personal interests were hinged. Not one in ascore | 
can speek five words of any European language, or be | 
induced to exhibit the slightest wish to acquire one. In | 
a word, I should say that the Armenians, as a nation, 
were worthy, well-meaning, and useful, but extremely | 
uninteresting members of society— possessing neither the 
energy of the Greek, nor the strength of character so 
conspicuous in the Osmanli: a money-making, money- 
loving people—having a proper regard for the “ purple 
and fine linen” of the world ; and quite satisfied to bear 
the double yoke of the sultan and the priesthood, 
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yet. she cannot escape the pang of feeling how much 
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perfect ; casting, as she clomb her mysterious path, a 


. CHAPTER LVII. 


Season-changes at Constantinople—Twilight—The palace gar 
den—Mariaritza, the Athenian—A love tale by moonlight — 
The Greek girl's song—The palace of Beglierbey—Interior de- 
corations ~The bath—The terraces—The Lake of the Swaus— 
The air bath -The emperor's vase—The gilded kiosk—A dis- 
appointment. 


We had landed at Constantinople amid the snows of 


| winter: we had danced through the carnival at the pa- 


laces of Pera—seen the early primroses spring in the 
Valley of the Sweet Waters; and the first violets blos- 
som among the tombs in the cemetery of Eyoub. We 
had hailed the brightening summer as it wrote its ap- 
proach with flowery fingers amid the bursting roses of 
the terrace-gardens, whispered its gentle promises in the 
low murmuring breezes which curled lovingly the clear 


| ripple of the Bosphorus, and made mystic music among 


the leafy plane trees. We had glided over that ripple by 
moonlight, in a fairy bark, whose golden glitter flashed 
back the sweet light that touched it, and whose broad- 
bladed oars flung the light spray from them at every 
stroke, like mimic stars. 

We had dropped down with the tide under the « hill 
of the thousand nightingales,” when they made night 
vocal with their melody. I shall never forget that hour! 
It was in the very heart of summer, and, in the West, 
the twilight lingers lovingly upon the earth, as though it 
were loth to leave a scene of so much beauty: and, in 
the dim light the wanderer, who moves slowly among 
the sights and scents of the most luxurious of seasons, 
may see the chalices of the reviving flowers opening to 
receive the dew-offering poured forth as if in homage to 


| their beauty ; and the tinted lip of every orient blossom 


uplifted to the grateful touch of the tears of night. It 
was at the last hour of daylight; but, in the East, the 
giant darkness overshadows the earth only for an instant 
in his approach, ere he lays his sable hand on the land- 
scape, and effaces its outline. 


I had been passing the day in one of the palaces that 
skirt the channel. It was a season of festivity, and my 
father and myself had shared, with about fifty other 
guests, the princely hospitality of its owner; we had 


and decided by calculation, they are competent alike to | ymet early, and, after many hours of excitement and ex- 
undertake and to comprehend it: but once endeavour to | ertion, I felt that craving for mental repose always the 


most imperative after a lapse of time in whica the spirit 
has been more taxed than the physical strength. 

From the supper-room I accordingly strolled into the 
garden. Daylight was just looking its last over the 
waters ; and already the shadows of the Asian hills were 
looming long upon their surface. I turned listlessly 
from the broad path which, overhung with trelliced roses, 
divided the parterre almost in the centre; and, striking 
into a screened way hedged on either side by a deep belt 
of evergreens and flowering shrubs, retreated with a 
rapid step from the immediate neighbourhood of the il- 
luminated saloons that gaze upon the garden; and from 


| whose open casements the light laughter and mirthful 


tones of the guests rang through the evening air. A 
slight dew was already falling, and the blossoming trees 
among which I passed were giving out a cool fresh scent 
as the moisture touched them—an occasional tuft of vio- 
lets nestling at their roots flung a rich perfume to the 
sky ; and the faint odour of the far-off orangery, which 
was already invisible in the fading light, came occasion- 
ally on the breeze like a gush of incense wafted by the 
hand of nature in homage to her God. 

Another breath! and down came the darkness, above 
and about me. The stern mountains were faintly pen- 
ciled against the horizon—the breeze sighed through the 
blossom-laden branches as though it mourned the loss of 
the daylight; and conjured, as it seemed, by that soft 
sound, up sprang a single star into the heavens—clear, 
full, and glittering as though it had been formed of one 
pure and perfect diamond ; and was reflected back from 
the calm bosom of the Bosphorus, in bright but tem- 
pered brilliancy. 

It was a moment of enchantment! And as my eye 
became accustomed to the sudden gloom, the whole hori- 
zon appeared changed. It was not blackness that veiled 
the sky; night wore no sables ; but a far-spreading vest- 
ment of deep dense blue, without a vapour to dim its 
intensity : and slowly, beautifully, into this empurpled 
vault, rose the soft moon, whose silver circle was almost 
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long line of light across the channel which glittered like 
liquid gems. 


I was still gazing on this glorious spectacle, motionless . 


and almost breathless, when I was startled by a deep sig! 
so near me that I involuntarily started back a pace o, 
two; but, recovering myself on the instant, I lookev 
earnestly in the direction whence it had appeared t 
come ; and, detecting amid the branches the glimmer o. 
a white drapery, I approached the spot, and found my- 
self standing beside a dark-eyed girl, who, seated on a 
broken column under the overarching boughs of a mag- 
nificent cedar tree, was plucking to pieces a branch of 
orange blossom which she had torn from her brow. 

She was dressed in deep mourning, but over her head 
she had flung the long loose veil of soft white muslin 
common to her countrywomen—for Mariaritza was a 
Greek—lI scarcely know how to describe her, and I quite 
despair of making my portrait a likeness, for hers was 
not a face that words can mirror faithfully. I had heard 
much of her before we met—much which had excited 
alike my curiosity and my interest ; and, although since 
our acquaintance had commenced that interest had grown 
almost into affection, my curiosity still remained uagrati- 
fied. She must have been about two and twenty; her 
stature was low, and her complexion swarthy ; she was 
limbed like an antelope; and her coal-black hair was 
braided smoothly across a brow as haughty as that of an 
empress. I am not quite sure that she had a good fea- 
ture in her face, except her eyes; although there have 
been moments when I have thought her not only hand- 
some, but even radiantly beautiful: and her eyes—they 
can be described like those of no other person—you could 
not look into them for a moment without feeling that you 
were thralled. They were as black as midnight ; long, 
and peculiarly shaped, set deeply into the head, and 
somewhat closer together than is usual. 

But all this is commonplace. It was not the formand 
fashion of Mariaritza’s eyes which made them so singu- 
far—it was their extraordinary and contradictory ex- 
pression—I have seen them soft and liquid as those of 
infancy ; and, an instant afterwards, almost fierce in their 
blinding brightness, 

As I reached her side she looked up, and the flash of 
blended ire and bitterness was in those dark wild eyes, as 
she exclaimed, without changing her position: “Ha! 
Is it indeed you who are cheating yourself into a belief 
that you can love the silent night better than the laugh- 
ter and the flatteries of yonder empty-hearted fools ?” 
and she jerked her veiled head impatiently in the direc- 
tion of the palace: “ You, the courted and the caressed ; 
whom they idolise and worship because you can record 
them and theirs, and make them subject for song and 
story in your own far-off land? Go, go—The night air 
may chill you—It is not for such as you to be abroad 
when the dew is on the earth.” 

I saw that the dark mood was on her. I had known 
Ther thus more than once ; and I only answered by draw- 
ing a part of her long veil over my own head, and sit- 
ting down on the earth beside her. 

“ Nay, if you will really forsake them a while for my 
cempanionship,” she murmured, while the moonlight 
that streamed upon her face was not more soft than the 
gaze which met mine as I looked up at her: “ let us free 
ourselves for a while from all risk of intrusion—I have 
been in the lime-avenue, but I had well nigh intruded on 
a love-tale; and when I would fain have taken refuge 
in the ruined temple, and found it tenanted by a saraf 
and his pipe-bearer or 

« And I’’—and as I spoke I raised her hand playfully 
to my lips; “I am to chase you hence ?” 

«“ Yeu shall, if you so will it ;” said Mariaritza : “and 
if you will trust yourself with me for a couple of 
hours “4 

« Any where—every where 

The young Greek answered only by rising, and moving 
hastily towards the house. In a moment I heard the 
clapping of her small hands ; and in five minutes more 
her caique awaited us at the terrace-gate which opened 
on the channel. 

«“ The sternmost caiquejhe is deaf ;” whispered Ma- 
riaritza; as we established ourselves on the yielding 
cushions at the bottom of the arrow-like boat, and wrap- 
ped the furred pelisses with which it was profusely sup- 
plied carefully about us—*« we have but to converse in a 
low voice, and we shall be safe, even although we should 
whisper treason of Mahmoud himself!” 
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I answered with a similar jest; and we darted out into 
the centre of the channel, and on until we glided beneath 
the Asian shore. No! I shall never forget that night— 
and could I impart to my readers the tale to which I 
listened from that passionate Greek girl, in a flood of 
moonlight, and to the music of the myriad nightingales, 
as we crept along under the shadows of the mighty hills, 
I might spare the asseveration. That night I heard all 
her secret; and from that hour I loved her! 

Mariaritza was an Athenian; proud of her unsullied 
descent, and of the loved land of her birth. She was 
on a visit to a rich relative at Constantinople ; but she 
sighed for Greece as the captive sighs for liberty ; and 
the rather that a wealthy suitor had presented himself, 
whom her friends persecuted her to receive. 

« Did they know what is hidden here /” she exclaimed, 
as she alluded to this new lover, pressing her small hand 
over her heart while she spoke ; “ Could they guess the 
tale which I have confided to no ear save yours—But 
you are weeping—your tears are bright in the moonlight 
—God forgive me! but I did not think that you knew 
how to weep.” 

“ Mariaritza !”” I whispered reproachfully. 

“ Pardon! pardon!” murmured the wayward girl, 
winding her arm about my neck; “ our Lady have mer- 
cy on me! It is my fate ever to pain those I love. But 





I will talk of myself no more—Let us speak of Greece 
—my own beautiful Greece !—or, listen—I will sing to 
you a song that I ought long to have forgotten, for he 
wrote it—Did I tell you that he too was an Athe- 
nian ?”” 

And without waiting for a reply, she warbled to a 
plaintive melody some Greek stanzas, of which the fol- 
lowing is a free translation : 


THE GREEK GIRL’S SONG. 


My own bright Greece! My sunny land! 
Nurse of the brave and free ! 
How bound the cords beneath my hand 
Whene’er I sing of thee— 
The myrtle branches wave above my brow, 
And glorious memories throng around me now! 


The very name was once a spell,— 
A watchword in the earth— 
With thee the arts first deigned to dwell— 
And o’er thy gentle hearth 
The social spirit spread her gleaming wings; 
And made it the glad home of pure and lovely things. 


The snowy marble sprang to life 
’Neath thy Promethean touch ; 
The breeze with sunny song was rife: 
(Where now awakens such !) 
All that was brightest, best, with thee was found, 
And thy sons trod in pride thy classic ground. 


The burning eloquence which dips 
Its torch in living fire, 
Flowed, like a lava-tide, from lips 
That, from the funereal pyre 
Of by-past ages plucked a burning brand, 
To shed new light o’er thee, thou bright and glorious land. 


They tell me thou art nothing now— 
I spurn the unholy thought! 
The beam is yet upon thy brow 
Which erst from heaven it caught— 
Let then the baneful, blighting mockery cease ! 
Still art thou beautiful, my own fair Greece ! 


Firm hearts and glowing souls remain 
To love thee, glorious one! 
And though no hand may clasp again 
Thy once celestial zone, 
Better to worship at thy ruined shrine, 
Than bend the knee at one less proud and pure than thine! 


But the wild-eyed Mariaritza has betrayed me into a 
digression in which I thought not to indulge when I 
commenced this chapter ; and I must lead back my reader 
to the opening sentences, wherein I was noting the sweet 
season-changes that we had witnessed in the East. The 
summer, with its luxury of leaves and flowers, had passed 
away ; and we saw the bright green of the Asian woods 
grow into gold beneath the toach of autumn. Our days 
of pilgrimage were numbered ; and Stamboul, with its 
mosques and its minarets, its domes and its palaces, was 





rewell to many a fond and 
valued friend, never, probably, to be looked upon again 
in life ; and as we wandered amid scenes and sights to 
which we had become familiarised, we felt that inde. 
scribable sadness with which an object is ever contem. 
plated for the last time. The heart may have been wrung, 
the spirit may have been pained, during a foreign sojourn ; 
deep shadows may have fallen over the landscape ; but 
there must ever be sunny spots on which the memory 
lingers, and to which the affections cling. 

The freshness had passed away from the Valley of 
the Sweet Waters, and the turf had withered beneath a 
scorching sun; yet to me it was still beautiful. The 
sparkling Barbyses was shrunken to a silver thread ; but 
in my mind’s eye I yet saw it filling its graceful channel, 
and gliding like a snake through the silent glen. The 
cemetery of Eyoub was glorious! The lordly trees 
which overhang the tombs were rainbow-like in their 
tints; and the gilded head-stones appeared to be o’er- 
canopied by living gems. 

Every hour passed in the solemn necropolis of Scutari 
was a distinct mine of thoughi—lIts deep, dense shadows, 
its voiceless solitude, its melancholy sublimity—all re- 
mained as I had first felt them—The seasons effect no 
change on this city of the dead—The long dim avenues 
of cypress put on no summer livery to flaunt in the 
garish sunshine—amid the snows of winter, and the 
skies of spring, they wear the same dark hues—the au- 
tumnal beams shed no golden tints over their dusky 
foliage ; nor do the summer heats betray them into blos- 
soming. The grave-tree, nourished by the mouldering 
remnants of mortality, dank with the exhalations of the 
tombs, and rooted in a soil fed with corruption, drinks 
not the dews, and revels not in the day-beam, like the 
changeful child of the sunshine, which flings its leafy 
and light-loving branches over a painted kiosk, or a mar- 
ble fountain—It is dark and silent, as the dead above 
whom it springs ; and the wind moans more sadly among 
its boughs, than when it sweeps through the leaves of 
the summer woods, 

The very streets, narrow, difficult, and even plague- 
teeming as they were, acquired a new interest when we 
remembered that in a few weeks we should tread them 
no more. The columns of the Atmeidan—the “ Tree 
of groans” beside the mosque of Sultan Achmet—the 
gorgeous fountain of Topp-hanne—each claimed a longer 
look than heretofore, as we felt that it was the last. 

These were our chosen haunts; and the steam vessel 
that was to convey us to the Danube, by which route we 
had decided on returning to England, already lay in the 
port, when an officer of the imperial household bore to 
us the gracious permission of the sultan to visit his 
palaces; coupled with the injunction that we were to be 
unaccompanied by any other Frank. Not a moment 
was to be lost! We had not a week to remain in the 
country ; and we accordingly appointed the morrow for 
crossing to the gilded summer palace of Beglierbey. 

Our caique was at the pier of Yenikeuy at ten o’clock ; 
and we shot athwart the channel which was steeped in 
sunshine, like wild birds. At the marble gate we were 
met by the courteous individual who was to act as our 
guide through the saloons of the sultan; and, having 
made our bow to the kiara, who was also awaiting us, 
we stepped across the threshold, followed by the gaze of 
the astonished guard; and skirting the rainbow-like 
garden, we passed along the line of gilt lattices which 
veil the seaward boundary of the pleasure grounds, and 
entered the hall. 

The first glance of the interior is not imposing. The 
double staircase, sweeping crescentwise through the cen- 
tre of the entrance, contracts its extent so much as to 
give it the appearance of being insignificant in its pro- 
portions ; an effect which is, moreover, considerably 
heightened by the elaborated ornaments of the carved 
and gilded balustrades and pillars. Butsuch is far from 
being the case in reality ; as, from this outer apartment, 
with its flooring of inlaid woods, arabesqued ceiling, and 
numerous casements, open no less than eight spacious 
saloons, appropriated to the imperial household, 

Above this suite are situated the state apartments; 
gorgeous with gilding, and richly furnished with every 
luxury peculiar alike to the East and to the West. The 
Turkish divans of brocade and embroidered velvet are 
relieved by sofas and lounges*of European fashion—bi- 
jovterie from Geneva—porcelain frém Sevres— marbles 


Already had we said our fa ond 





soon to be only a gorgeous memory. 


from Italy—gems from Pompeii—Persian carpets—Eng- 
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lish hangings—-and, in the principal saloons, six of the 
most magnificent, if not actually the six most magniti- 
cent pier glasses in the world; a present to the sultan 
from the Emperor of Russia, after the treaty of Unkiar 
3kelessi. 

“sents of twelve feet in height and about six feet 
in width, of one single plate, and enclosed in a deep 
frame of silver gilt, bearing the united arms of the two 
empires; these costly glasses reflect in every direction 
the ornaments of the apartment ; and produce an effect 
alinost magical. While the highly elaborated ceiling, 
richly ornamented with delicate wreaths of flowers, and 
the bright patterned carpet covering the floor, combine 
to fling over the vast saloon an atmosphere of light and 
gladness, which is increased by the dazzling glories of 
the parterre spread out beneata the windows; with its 
fashing fountain, golden orangery, and long line of 
gleaming lattices. 

The reception-room is small, and remarkable only for 
the comfortably cushioned divan on which the sultan re- 
ceives his visiters ; and the noble view that it commands 
of the channel, from the seraglio point to the castle of 
Mahomed. 

The banqueting hall is entirely lined with inlaid woods 
of rare and beautiful kinds finely mosaicked ; the ceiling 
and the floor being alike enriched with a deep garland of 
grapes and vine leaves, flung over groups of pine apples 
of exquisite workmanship, 

Hence, a long gallery conducted us to the private apart- 
ments of the sultan; and on every side were graceful 
fountains of white marble, whose flashing waters fell 
with a musical sound into their sculptured basins. In 
one, the stream trickled from a plume of feathers wrought 
in alabaster ; and so delicately worked that they almost 
appeared to bend beneath the weight of the sparkling 
drops—in another, the stream gushed forth, overflowing 
a lotus flower, upon whose lip sported a group of cupids. 
The private apartment, which separated the harem from 
the state wing of the palace, were the very embodiment of 
luxurious comfort ; two of them were lined with wicker 
work painted cream colour; the prettiest possible idea, 
executed in the best possible style. 

The harem was, of course, a sealed book ; for, as the 
ladies of the sultan’s household have never been allowed 
to indulge their curiosity by a survey of that portion of 
the palace appropriated to Mahmoud himself, it can 
scarcely be expected that any intruder should be admitted 
beyond the jealously barred door forming their own 
boundary. 

The bath was beautiful. As we passed the crimson 
door with its crescent-shaped cornice, we entered a small 
hall in which two swans, the size of life, and wrought 
in pure white marble, were pouring forth the water that 
supplies the cold stream necessary to the bathers. The 
cooling-room was richly hung with embroidered drape- 
ries; and the mirror was surmounted by the Ottoman 
arms wrought in gold and enamel. ‘I'he bath itself 
realised a vision of the Arabian Nights, with its soft, 
dreamy twilight, its pure and glittering whiteness, and 
its exquisitely imagined fountains—and the subdued 
effect of our voices, dying away in indistinct murmurs 
in the distance, served to heighten the illusion. 

Altogether, the summer palace of Sultan Mahmoud 
is as fair within as without; and I have already said 
that it is the most elegant edifice on the Bosphorus. 

The gardens, which rise to the summit of the steep 
height immediately behind the serai, are formed into 
terraces, each being under the direction of a foreign 
gardener, and laid out in the fashion of his own land. 
Thus there are a Spanish, an Italian, an English, a Ger- 
man, and a French garden. The deepest terrace is oc- 
cupied by a fine sheet of water, called the Lake of the 
Swans, on which about thirty of these graceful birds, 
the sultan’s peculiar favourites, were disporting them- 
selves in the clear sunshine. Weeping willows, and 
other graceful trees, were mirrored in its calm bosom, 
and a couple of gaily painted pleasure-boats were moored 
under the shadow of a magnificent magnolia. 

About fifty yards from the water, stands a graceful 
edifice of white marble denominated the “ Air Bath ;” 
in which his sublime highness passes many a delicious 
hour during the summer heats. The saloon is paved, 
roofed, and lined with marble; and exquisitely imagined 
fountains fling their waters from the lotus leaves that are 
carved on the cornice of the apartment, through a suc- 
cession of ocean shells, fantastically grouped and deli- 


‘cately chiseled, which divide the stream into a hundred 
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slender threads, and ultimately pour their volume into 
the basins, whence it escapes to the lake without, keep- 
ing up a continual current of cool air, and murmur of 
sweet sound, which preduce an effect almest magical. 
In the centre of this saloon, whence several inferior 
apartments branch off on either side, stands a magnifi- 
cent vase of verd-antique, about eight feet in height; a 
present to the sultan from the Emperor Nicholas. 

The hill is crowned by a gilded kiosk, glittering 
among cypresses and plane trees; and the whole esta- 
blishment is more like a fairy creation than the result of 
human invention and labour. 

On the morrow we decided on paying another visit to 
the Serai Bournou, as the following day was that fixed 
for our departure. But alas! when that morrow came, 
we had reason to congratulate ourselves on having al- 
ready penetrated beyond the “Golden Gate ;” for the 
waves of the channel were running mountain high, and 
the opposite coast was lost in a dense vapour of sleet 
and rain, The disappointment was extreme; but, as 
there was no alternative, we were compelled to submit. 
For once “our star was bankrupt,” and we were fain to 
console ourselves with the reflection that our last day in 
Asia had been so worthily spent. 


i 
CHAPTER LVIIL. 


The Bosphorus in mist—The Ferdinando Primo—Embarkation 
—Tardy passengers—The Black Sea—The Turkish woman— 
Varna—Visit to the pasha—Rustem Bey—Mustapha Najib 
Pasha—Turkish gallantry—The lines—Sunset landscape— 
Bulgarian colonies—Discomforts of a deck passage. 

I never beheld the Bosphorus to less advantage than 
on the morning of our departure from Constantinople ; 
for, as if to lessen our regrets on leaving it, its shores 
were concealed by mists formed of small light rain, 
which effectually veiled their beauty. As cloud after 
cloud rolled by, each succeeded by a denser and darker 
vapour than its predecessor, we lost sight of every ac- 
customed object; and though I flung back the casement, 
and turned “a last, long, lingering look” along the 
channel, I was unable to distinguish even the most pro- 
minent points of view. 

The steam vessel Ferdinando Primo, in which we 
had secured our passage, was to arrive at Yenikeuy at 
mid-day ; and we spent the earlier hours of the morning 
with some Greek friends whose summer residence over- 
hung the stream; and from whose windows we had 
hitherto been enabled to see the fairy-like palace of Beg- 
lierbey, and the hill-seated castle of Mahomed. But, 
alas! for our parting associatiens—the gilded glories of 
the imperial serai, and the ancient towers of the pro- 
phet’s fortress, were alike invisible, despite the glitter of 
the one, and the whitewash which had recently been 
profusely and provokingly lavished on the time-tinted 
walls of the other. 

Onward crept the mist as the day advanced; and at 
length the opposite shore became veiled by a vapour so 
dense that even the little village of Sultanie, immediate- 
ly facing the terrace, disappeared; and nothing was dis- 
tinguishable through the darkness save the foamy crests 
of the waves, as they were driven onward by the force 
of the current; and the white gleam of the sea-gull’s 
extended wings, as he dipped his bosom for an instant 
in the troubled waters, and then rose, with a wild cry, 
into the murky atmosphere. 

It was an hour of tears; and I am not quite sure 
whether at the moment I repined that no garish sun 
shone forth to mock them; while I am nevertheless cer- 
tain that a more comfortless sensation never oppressed 
me than that with which I contemplated the approach 
of the vessel through the turbid waves; her column of 
sable smoke lending a deeper tint to the angry clouds, 
and her prow dashing aside the current in streaks of 
foam. As she lay to in front of the house, we hurried 
into the eaique that was already freighted with our lug- 
gage; turned a last look towards the kind ones who 
thronged the terrace in despite of the fast-falling rain ; 
and pushed out into the channel. 

When we reached the packet, we were miserably wet, 
and had to despatch our cloaks, shawls, and coats to the 
engine-room to dry ; while our trunks and portmanteaux 
were lifted dripping upon’the deck, giving the last touch 
of discomfort to our embarkation for a long and tedious 
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voyage. In one respect I was, however, fortunate ; as, 
from being the only lady on board, (and, indeed, the 
first who had yet undertaken the passage), I found 
myself in possession of a commodious and comfortably 
arranged cabin, well fitted with every requisite for les- 
sening the inconvenience of shipboard. 

In twenty minutes we were off Therapia, and in ten 
more we entered the Bay of Buyukdere. By the time 
we reached this point, the fog had deepened so much as 
to render it uncertain whether we should be enabled to 
leave the Bosphorus until the following morning; a re- 
solution to which the Russian steamer, the Nicholas I., 
had already come the more readily, as she bad on board 
the mother and sister of Madame de Boutinietf, who 
were not anxious to tempt the perils of the Black Sea 
at so unpropitious a moment. Mr. Ellis, our late am- 
bassador in Persia, was also among her passengers, and, 
like the ladies, he was quietly preparing for a comfort- 
able dinner at the Russian palace. 

As we lay alongside, these tidings were communicated 
by the captain of the Nicholas, who naturally endea- 
voured to induce our own to follow his example, and 
remain in the bay until daylight; but the commander of 
the Ferdinand had too much energy to yield to the sug- 
gestion ; and at seven o’clock in the evening, the weather 
having somewhat moderated, he summoned on board one 
of his passengers who had delayed his embarkation until 
the last moment, and set the steam on; when away we 
went to the great chagrin of the rival establishment, 
leaving behind us two or three of the deck passengers 
who had failed to pay attention to the signals which 
were made to announce to them our instant departure. 

Our party was a pleasant one. We had a Prussian 
baron, tall, serious, and highly bred; a German noble, 
gay, voluble, and tant soit peu gourmand; a colonel of 
the Coldstream Guards ; an Hungarian cavalier, holding 
a distinguished rank in the Austrian service; a Russian 
Greek artist, bound on a tour of Italy, and full of en- 


the Levant steamboat, on a survey of the Danube navi- 
gation ; my father, and myself. ‘The deck was crowded 
with Turks, Greeks, and Jews; and among the rest by 
some poor old ‘Turkish women on their way to Varna, 
and a couple of pretty young Greek girls bound for Ga- 
latz. 

All went on tolerably well until a couple of hours 
had clapsed, when one by one all the party began to dis- 
appear. The rude billows of the Black Sea replaced the 
comparatively smooth channel of the Bosphorus—the 
light-houses of Fanaraki loomed through the fog,—we 
were fairly “at sea’’—and the spray began to fall in 
showers over the paddle-boxes, inundating all the shiver- 
ing Orientals who had spread their mats and mat- 
trasses on that part of the deck. 

I never beheld a more perfect picture of wretchedness 
than one old Turkish woman, who, having resisted all 
the kindly attempts of the captain to induce her to 
change her position, and having been fairly soaked 
through by a succession of the heavy seas which we 
were constantly shipping, at length permitted herself to 
be removed, and led aft to the tiller, where she instantly 
| buried herself among the folds of the wet awning that 
had been flung there out of the way, and resigned her- 
self to her misery, 


What a night we passed! I thought that it would 
never end; and what rueful faces I encountered in the 
morning, when, with some difficulty and a great deal of 
assistance, I dragged myself on deck! ‘The wind was 
directly in our teeth, and as the vessel rolled from side 
to side, we continued to suffer direfully from the violence 
of the motion. It was an unspeakable relief when, at half 
past four in the afternoon, we anchored off Varna, where 
we were to land three hundred bags of coffee, and where 
Colonel H——, Captain F , my father, and myself, 
accompanied the captain of the Ferdinand on shore, to 
pay a visit to the pasha. 

The surf was breaking so violently against the pier 
that we were for a few moments undecided as to the 
most eligible spot on which to land,—nor was it without 
difficulty that we ultimately effected our purpose ; and 
almost immediately on entering the main street of the 
town, we encountered Rustem Bey, the commandant, a 
fine, intelligent young Italian officer in the service of the 
Porte, who speaks several European languuges, as well 
as the Turkish, most fiuently, and who would ere this 








thusiasm both for himself and his art; the captain of 
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have been created a pasha, could he have been induced 
to embrace Islamism. 

The answer that he is reported to have made when 
the terms of his promotion were explained to bim, is 
worthy of record: “I feel all the honour which I re- 
fuse; but I am nevertheless compelled to forego it—I 
can dispose of my services, but I am not at liberty to sell 
my conscience.” 

Under his guidance we traversed the town, and pass- 
ed the ruined citadel, on our way to the palace of Mus- 
tapha Najib Pasha, the present governor, who was 
removed from his post at Tripoli, in order to take pos- 
session of this important charge. The palace is a hand- 
some and somewhat extensive modern building, com- 
manding, from one of its fronts, an excellent view of the 
fortifications, and separated only by a high wall from the 
barracks, which are capable of accommodating several 
thousand men. 

With an extent of courtesy unusual in the East, 
Najib Pasha received us standing, and welcomed us with 
the cordial bourowm, as he motioned us to the sofa on 
which he bad himself been sitting. He is a remarkably 
animated Jooking man of about five and forty, with a 
quick eye, and a most agreeable smile. He was sur- 
rounded by papers ; and beside the chibouk that he bad 
been smoking, lay a small model for mounting guns 
upon their carriages. 

The most costly pipes were introduced for the gentle- 
men, and offered to myself; and the procession of « blue- 
coated serving men” was quite amusing, as they entered 
with the long chibouk in one hand, and in the other the 
little brass dish, in which, as they knelt, they deposited 
the bowl of the pipe. Coffee succeeded, and was re- 
placed by raisin sherbet; and as we shortly afterwards 
expressed our desire to see the fortifications, we were 
instantly offered horses to enable us to ride round the 
lines. The gentlemen were thus provided for at once ; 
but, as I was not prepared for such an excursion, I was 
about to resign myself to what I considered an inevita- 
ble disappointment, when the pasha courteously express- 
ed his regret that he could not provide me with an 
European saddle ; and begged me to accept his carriage 
as a substitute. I gladly availed myself of his kindness ; 
and while the equipage was preparing, listened with as 
much surprise as interest to the conversation with which 
he beguiled the time. Among other things, he mention- 
ed his extreme disappointment at the non-receipt from 
Europe of some able works on fortification that he had 
been long expecting, and expressed his earnest desire to 
possess models of all the new inventions tending to per- 
fect the works upon which he was engaged. He en- 
quired whether he could offer to us any thing that would 
be acceptable on board; and even enumerated milk, 
fruits, and sweetmeats, which he pressed upon us with 
an earnestness perfectly demonstrative of his sincerity. 

On our rising to take leave, he said that he should 
expect us back to dinner, and that he would cause it to 
be prepared against our return; and he appeared much 
hurt at our assurance of the impossibility of our avail- 
ing ourselves of his hospitality. As we were preparing 
to make our parting salutation, he left the room, and 
moved forward to the head of the stairs, where he sa- 
luted us individually as we passed him, in the kindest 
and most gracious manner, wishing us a fortunate voy- 
age, and assuring us of the pleasure that he had derived 
from our visit. 

A troop of servants followed us to the door, where we 
found the kavashlir of the pasha stationed on either 
side the entrance to do us honour. But a still more 
agreeable object was the German britscha, drawn by four 
gray Tatar horses, which was awaiting me at the palace 
gate. The carriage held forth such goodly promise, that 
Colonel H and Rustem Bey only were firm in 
their original purpose of riding round the lines, the rest 
of the party immediately being of opinion that they 
should prefer a drive. Nor had they any reason to re- 
pent the arrangement, for the spirited little Tatars car- 
ried us along at a surprising pace over all the rough and 
uneven ground, and through all the ditches of the neigh- 
bourhood, as though they had been cantering across a 
bowling-green. ‘The fortifications are proceeding rapidly, 
and most creditably ; five thousand men are constantly 
employed on the works, and the number is occasionally 
doubled. 

As the evening was closing in ere we regained the 
town, the scene was extremely singular. The huts of 











the Bulgarian labourers, built of branches, and huddled 

together in clusters, were revealed by the camp-fires that 
blazed up among them, and revealed the flitting figures 
of those who were engaged in the culinary preparati ns 
of the little colonies to which they belonged; while the 
appearance of the carriage drew to the entrances of th r 
primitive dwellings all the unoccupied inhabitants of the 
temporary village. 

Upon its outskirts herds of cattle were to be seen, 
slowly returning from their mountain pastures to the 
vicinity of the town, aud driven by ragged urchins, with 
sheepskin caps and gaiters. The san, meanwhile, was 
setting gloriously, and the outline of the fortifications 
cut darkly against a background of orange and crimson 
clouds, that stretched far along the west, and were pil- 
lowed upon two dark and stately mountains. Altogether 
the scene was one of enchantment; and I believe that 
there was not an individual of the party who did not 
regret the necessity of exchanging it for the “ floating 
prison” that awaited us on the Euxine, and which we 
regained under a heavy swell that rendered our passage 
from the shore the very reverse of agreeable. 

During our visit, the deck of the Ferdinand had been 
nearly cleared of its passengers, and the poor old Turk- 
ish woman, whom I have already mentioned, bad, with 
some difficulty, crawled forth from her awning, shiver- 
ing with cold, and looking the very picture of wretched- 
ness. I had endeavoured in vain during the day to 
induce her to bathe her hands and feet with brandy ; 
for she no sooner smelt it than she put it from her, ex- 
claiming, “ Sin—sin,” nor could I prevail on her to fol- 
low my advice. The only thing that she would receive 
was a cup of coffee, and on that she seized as a famish- 
ing man would have clutched food. It was really a re- 
lief to me when I saw her safely embarked on board the 
boat which was to land her at Varna. 

On our departure from Buyukdere, we had been half 
amused and half annoyed by the efforts of a young 
Turkish officer, to appear unconcerned at the roagh 
treatment that we were experiencing from the tempest- 
chafed waves of the Black Sea. He sang, he shouted, 
he tossed his arms above his head, and yelled forth his 
mashallahs at every roll of the vessel; but ere we had 
been tossing about many hours, the exulting tones died 
away in a querulous treble, which announced that his 
exultation was destined to be short-lived; and on the 
morrow | remarked that he walked the deck with a step 
as tremulous as that of a lady, and was one of the first 
to make his escape on shore. 

The two little Greek girls who were bound for Galatz 
were still lying upon the deck, rolled in their fur pelisses; 
in that state of hopeless and resigned misery which is 
the last stage of sea-nausea; and when we retired for 
the night their young brother was sitting beside them, 
with a pale cheek and heavy eyes, as though he, too, 
had not escaped a portion of their suffering. 
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CHAPTER LIX. 


The Danube—Cossack guard—Moldavian musquitoes—Tultzin 
—Galatz—Plague conductors—Prussian officer—Excursion to 
Silistria—Amateur boatmen—Wretched Hamlet—The lame 
baron—The salute—Silistrian peasants—A pic-nic in the wilds 
—The tortoise—Canoes of the Danube—The Moldavian state- 
barge—Picturesque boatmen—The water party—Painful po- 
liteness—Visit of the hospodar—Suite of his highness—Prince- 
ly panic—The Pannonia. 


At three o’clock on the following day, we entered the 
Ghiurchevi mouth of the Danube, which is only two 
hundred fathoms in width, and extremely difficult of ac- 
cess for sailing vessels. The shores at this opening are 
low, marshy, and treeless, presenting as desolate an ap- 
pearance as can well be conceived ; and are only relieved 
at intervals of about a mile, by the rude mud huts of 
the cordon sanitaire of Cossacks, placed along the Mol- 
davian coast to enforce the quarantine. The appear- 
ance of these reed-roofed hovels was beyond expression 
wretched ; and the long lances of the guard, stuck into 
the earth along the front of the tenement, and the appa- 
rition of a mounted Cossack appearing and disappearing 
among the tall reeds which were the solitary produce of 
the land, were almost requisite to convince us that they 
could really be the habitations of human beings. 

Beside many of these hovels an extraordinary erec- 
tion attracted our attention; it consisted of four tall 





wooden stakes driven into the ground, and SUPPorting, 
at about the height of eight feet from the earth, a smal} 
platform of wicker-work thatched in some two feet higher, 
which we ascertained were constructed as sleeping. 
places, wherein the unhappy dwellers in the Moldavian 
marshes took refuge against the clouds of musquitoes 
that infest the Danube, and which, being of immense 
size, inflict a sting that is far from contemptible, For. 
tunately for their human victims, these voracious insects 
fly low, never trusting themselves to the current of wind 
that, as it sweeps along, might overcome their strength 
of wing; and thus this solitary medium of escape from 
their virulence is adopted all along the river. 

At ten o’clock at night we arrived off Tultzin, where 
we remained only an hour, and then profited by the 
moonlight to pursue our voyage to Galatz, which we 
reached at five in the morning, and anchored beside the 
quarantine ground; a small space railed off for the 
exclusive use of the steam company, and separated from 
the road leading into the town by a double palisading of 
wood about breast high. 

Here commenced our land miseries ! We were looked 
upon as a society of plague-conductors, and treated ac- 
cordingly. Parties of the Galatzians collected along the 
outer fence to contemplate the infected ones whose con- 
tact they dreaded; and meanwhile we enjoyed the pri- 
vilege of walking up and down an avenue formed of 
coals on the one side, and tallow packed into skins on 
the other. 

We were visited at the palisades by the British and 
Austrian consuls, and by a Prussian gentleman, who, on 
our arrival at Constantinople, bad been in the service of 
the sultan, which he had now exchanged for that of the 
Hospodar of Moldavia. We had made his acquaintance 
at the Military College, and he had been long on the 
look-out for us at Galatz, 

He appeared perfectly satisfied with his new specula- 
tion, and talked much of his enjoyment of the liberty 
of this new locality, a liberty in which we were unfo - 
tunately not permitted to share. And such being the 
case, we bade adieu to our friends on the town-side of 
the fence; and, after having ascertained that the Pan- 
nonia steamer, which should have been on the spot 
ready to receive us, would not reach Galatz until late at 
night, we determined on rowing across to ¢he opposite 
shore of Silistria, in order to relieve our ennui. 

Bread and wine having been provided, we accordingly 
prepared for our excursion ; the captain’s gig was low- 
ered, and I had the honour of being rowed across the 
Danube by the most aristocratic boat’s crew that had 
probably ever “ caught crabs” in its muddy waters ; all 
the seamen belonging to the vessel being employed ia 
lading and unlading merchandise. 

Nothing could exceed the wretchedness of the little 
hamlet that was seated along the edge of a creek, into 
which we passed when we had gained the Silistrian side 
of the river. The low hovels, rudely built of mud, and 
roofed with reeds, were lighted by windows of oiled 
lambskin ; the floors were of earth; and nothing more 
cheerful than twilight could penetrate into the single 
apartment which served for “kitchen, and parlour, and 
hall.” Not the slightest attempt at a garden was visi- 
ble, though the village stood upon the verge of an ex- 
tensive wild, stretching away far as the eye could reach, 
and covered with redundant, although stunted, vegetation. 
The ground ash, the caper tree, the gum-cistus, the wild 
hollyhock, the flag-reed, and the water-willow were abun- 
dant; while patches of white clover and vetches were 
scattered about in every direction. 

As the Baron E was lame, and unable to undei- 
take a long walk, he with some difficulty procured a 
horse that had just been released from a wagon, the rag- 
ged peasant to whom it belonged not being proof against 
the sight of a purse, which was shook before him as the 
most efficient language that could be employed to en- 
force the demand: and, when the laughing German had 
mounted the packsaddle, armed with his meerschaum 
and cane, and grasped the knotted rope that served as a 
substitute for a bridle, he was by no means the least 
picturesque of the party. 

We had not long pursued the path leading to the 
village whither we were bound, when we heard the sa- 
lute fired at mid-day by the Ferdinand, in honour of his 
highness the Hospodar of Moldavia, who chanced to be 
residing temporarily at Galatz ; and to whom, as he was 
particularly solicitous to facilitate by every means in his 
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we collected some of the shells that had been driven up 
| the creek by the river tide; and captured a fine tortoise 
' that was sunning itself on the turf, which we carried on 
' board; where we returned tolerably fatigued with our 
| ramble in the wilds of Silistria. 


S at the extremities, completed their costume. The Mol- 






| and of some of these we immediately possessed our- 
_ selves. A shawl flung over the tall stems of some flag- 


' watching the passage of the canoes which the natives 
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Sower the local arrangements of the steam company, 
they were careful to pay all due honour; and indeed 
somewhat more, as they gave him a salute of one and 
twenty guns, that came booming along the wild through 
which we were wandering, and echoing over the waters 
of the little stream that bordered it; startling the birds 
by which the river-willows were tenanted, and dispelling 
momently the deep silence of the wide solitude. 

When, after a walk of considerable length, we reached 
' the hamlet that was the object of our excursion, we ex- 
cited universal attention and astonishment among the 
women and children who crowded the cottage doors, and 
who were universally clad in coarse white linen; the 
females wearing huge silver ear-rings, round bracelets of 
coloured glass, and rings of every dimension. All were 
borefooted ; and the children, who huddled together in 
groups to gaze upon the passing strangers, were wretched 
looking little mortals, with their light hair hanging in 
elf-locks about their ears, and their rags fluttering in the 
breeze. ‘The hovels were universally built of mud, and 
roofed with reeds and the long leaves of the Indian corn; 
with chimneys of basket work. In short, 1 never be- 
held a more thorough demonstration of the fact that 
human necessities actually exceed but little those of the 
inferior animals, and that the thousand wants which grow 
up around civilisation are merely factitious. These iso- 
lated individuals were scantly and coarsely clothed; fed 
almost entirely upon vegetables and the black wheaten 
bread, of which the grain was grown in their own gar- 
dens; Indian corn that supplied them at once with food, 
fuel, and bedding; lodged in hovels better suited to cat- 
tle than to human beings: and yet they were not merely 
healthful and happy, but, as I have already noticed, they 
had their innocent vanities, and indulged in all the glo- 


The only men whom we saw in the hamlet were en- 
gaged in packing watermelons into the wicker bullock- 
cars destined to convey them to the market at Galatz ; 


reeds, and propped by a rake, was soon converted into 
an awning for me, and we made a most primitive and 
delicious meal, seated on the fresh grass among the wild 
flowers. As we sauntered quietly back to the river-side, 


We were amusing ourselves on deck after dinner by 


impel by a wooden paddle precisely after the manner of 
the Indians, when we observed half a dozen men rushing 
down upon a little wooden pier immediately under the 
stern of the Ferdinand, where we had previously re- 
marked two gaudy looking boats, painted in immense 
stripes of red and blue. Nor were the group who sprang 
into the largest of them less remarkable than the boats 
themselves ; and we had some difficulty in persuading 
ourselves that they were the boatmen of the prince, and 
not a party of Tyrolean ballet-dancers. ‘hey wore 
broad flapped hats, bound by a riband of red and blue, 
hanging in long ends upon their shoulders, and orna- 
mented in front by a large M, worked in gold: their 
shirts and trousers were of white, with braces and gar- 
ters of red and blue; while wide scarlet sashes, fringed 


davian banner was hastily affixed to the stern of the 
beat; and then a party of servants thronged the pier, 
who were succeeded by a couple of aides-de-camp, and 
a grave elderly gentleman in an oriental dress; and Jastly 
arrived the princess, a middle-aged, plain-looking person, 
attended by three ladies, who were duly cloaked and 
shawled by the obsequious aides-de-camp. 

During this process the guns of the Ferdinand were 
once more prepared ; and the fantastically clad boatmen 
had not dipped their oars thrice into the stream, and her 
highness the hospodaress was yet under the stern of the 

ip, when bang went the first gun, with a flash and a 
eal that somewhat discomposed her nerves; and she 
Taised her arm deprecatingly towards the captain, who 
stood bare-headed near the wheel ; but the gesture was 
unheeded. 

“She wishes you to desist, Captain Everson ;” I re- 
marked, as I detected the action. 


of the Ferdinand: 
shall have her thirteen guns, whether she likes them | 
or not.” 

She “ had” them accordingly, and they were fired in | 
excellent style ; while the two boats of the principality | 
flaunted their party-coloured glories across to the other 
shore. I do not know whether her highness anticipated | 
the probability of being compelled to “ smell powder” on 
her return, as well as on her departure; but it is certain 
that she did not land near the Ferdinand when she re- 
passed to the Moldavian side of the river. 

On the following morning, it was announced to us 
that his highness the hospodar intended to honour the 
vessel with a visit; and we were particularly requested 
to avoid coming in contact with himself or suite, lest we 
might bequeath the plague to his principality in return 
for his politeness. Of course we promised compliance ; 
and as the Pannonia had not yet made her appearance, 
we were glad of any excitement to relieve the tedium 
of our detention. At eleven o’clock the wretched drums 
and fifes of the garrison announced that the prince was | 
approaching. ‘The guard at the entrance of the quaran- | 
tine ground was turned out; officers covered with tags, | 
aiguilettes, and embroidery, passed and repassed the pali- 
sade; a crowd of idlers lined the road; the Tyrolesn 
boatmen were once more at their post; the trading ves- | 
sels in the port, which were lading with wheat, had their 
decks clean washed, and their colours hoisted. In short, | 
the harbour of Galatz was in the full enjoyment of “a | 
sensation,” when the gates of the enclosure were thrown 
back, and into the infected space walked his highness, a 
little sandy-haired man, with huge whiskers and mus- 
tachioes, perfectly matched in tint to the enormous pair 
of golden epaulettes that he wore on a plain blue frock 
coat. On his right stood his Russian dragoman, covered | 
with a dozen ribands, clasps, and medals; who never | 
opened his mouth without lifting bis cap, and uttering 
“Mon Prince” in an accent of the most fulsome adula- | 
tion: and on his left walked his physician, a fine young | 
man of very gentlemanlike manners and appearance. 
Immediately behind him came the Moldavian minister of 
the interior, all furs and wadded silk; and the proces- | 
sion was closed by a score of aides-de-camp, officers of | 
the household, and hangers-on. 

The party remained a considerable time in the quaran- 
tine enclosure ere they came on board; and I suspect 
that his highness began to repent that he had volunteered 
so perilous a visit; but as it was tvo late to recede, he at 
length ventured to trust “ Cesar and his fortunes’’ to the 
temporary keeping of the plague-ship; and advancing | 
to the stern of the vessel where our party were standing, | 
he very graciously expressed lis regret that he could not | 
avail himself, as he should have been delighted to do, of | 
our presence in the principality, by claiming us as guests | 
during our stay, owing to the unhappy prevalence of | 
plague in the country that we had left. After this he 
talked very solemnly of the necessity of strictly observ- | 
ing the quarantine ; made two or three more bows in a 
peculiarly ungraceful style; declined the champaigne | 
that had been prepared for him in the great cabin ; and 
made his exit with infinitely more alacrity than he had 
made his entry ; only pausing in the enclosure to lift his | 
hat as the first gun was fired, of the salute which cele. | 
brated his visit. 

| 





When his highness had departed, and that the last 
scene of this Moldavian comedy had been enacted, we 
had nothing left to do but to walk the deck, and con- | 
template the muddiest looking of all rivers. Unlike the 
Pasha of Varna, the hospodar made no enquiry into | 
our wants and wishes, and no offer of the local milk and 
honey that might have tended to increase our comfort 
on board ; although the captain of the Ferdinand sent 
him a bushel basket of magnificent grapes, which, after 
they had been subjected to repeated immersion, were de- 
clared to be non-conductors, and were admitted to pra- 
tique accordingly. 

It was not until five o’clock in the afternoon of the 
second day, that the Pannonia anchored beside us , and, 
as she had to take her coals on board, she could not sail 
until eight and forty hours after her arrival. ‘The trans- 
fer of passengers did not take place until late on the 
morrow ; for when the inferiority of her accommodations 
became apparent, we of the Ferdinand were in no haste 
to change our quaiters. : 

We had left Constantinople in a fine, well-kept ship ; 





“Can’t help that, ma’am ;” answered the commander 





where a barrier was erected which preserved the after- 


“she’s the prince’s wife; and she | deck from the intrusion of the inferior 


passengers: and 
where the cabins were comfortably fitted up, and supplied 
in the most liberal manner with every thing that could 
contribute to the convenience of their occupants; and, 
although we were quite prepared for less space in the 
Pannonia, from the fact of her being merely a river boat, 
we were by no means satisfied on discovering the con- 
fusion that existed on her decks; where groups of dirty 
Turks and noisy Greeks were squatted from her funnel 
to her stern; blocking up the path of the cabin passen- 
gers, and filling their clothes with vermin, and their at- 
mosphere with the fumes of bad tobacco; nor the cheer- 
less discomfort below, where not even a washing-stand 
had been provided ; and we were suddenly thrown upon 
our own resources for all those little comforts, that, from 
the arrangement of the vessel in which we left the port 
of Constantinople, we were entitled to expect through- 
out the voyage. Thus much for the disarray of the 
Pannonia; and I mention it in order to prepare future 
travellers on the Danube not to be misled, as we our- 
selves were by the satisfactory aspect of the Ferdinand, 
into a belief that such will continue to gladden them on 
the river; while on the other hand I am bound in jus- 
tice to add that the table is infinitely better served than 
that of the first vessel; a fact that may perhaps com- 
pensate to many individuals for the absence of those 
personal comforts of which our own party so bitterly felt 
the want. 

Nor must I omit to make honourable mention of the 
artiste to whom this department was confided. An 
Italian by birth, and a wit by nature, as well as a cook 
by profession, we were indebted to him and his guitar 
for many a pleasant hour that would otherwise have 
passed heavily enough. As the dusk grew into darkness, 
he used to come upon deck with his instrument, and 
sing Neapolitan duffo songs, with a spirit and 2usto that 
almost convuised us with laughter. And as we stood 
about him, listening to his minstrelsy, and looking on 
the bright moonlight silvering along the river-tide, where 
it was not overshadowed by the tall trees that fringed 
the bank beside which we were gliding, and startling 
with our somewhat noisy merriment the deep silence of 
those scantily peopled shores, the effect upon my mind 
was most extraordinary. 


ee 
CHAPTER LX. 


Hirsova—Russian relics—Town of Silistria—Bravery of the 
Turks—Village of Turtuki—Group of pelicans—Glorious sun 
set--Ruschuk—Cheapness of The Wallachian 
coast—Bulgaria—Dense fog—Orava—Roman  bath—Green 
frogs—Widdin-—Kalifet—Scala Glavoda—Custom-house offi- 
cers—Disembarkation—Wallachian mountains—A landscape 
sketch—Costume of the Servian peasantry—The village belle 
—Primitive carriages—The Porte de Fer—The crucifix—Mag- 
nificent scenery —Fine.ores 


provisions 


At half past eleven in the morning we were off Hir- 
sova, where we embarked some more deck-passengers, 
greatly to our annoyance and discomfort. The few strag- 
gling villages that we had passed since our departure 
from Galatz were of the most wretched description ; and 
Hirsova itself is in a ruined state, having been besieged 
and taken by the Russians after a gallant resistance of 
fifty days. It is situated in a gorge between two rocks, 
and on the lower of the two stand the ruins of the Turk- 
ish fortress, of which only a few crumbling walls and a 
solitary buttress now remain. ‘This fortress was unfortu- 
nately commanded by the opposite height, on which the 
Russians threw up fortifications, under whose cover they 
kept up an incessant fire upon the town and the fort, 
and ultimately destroyed both. Scores of balls are still 
imbedded in the bank of the river, and along the shore; 
and, knowing what I do of the Turks, | have no doubt 
that it would be impossible to prevail on them to touch 
them, even for the purposes of traffic. 

Wherever the boat stopped, crowds of the peasantry 
flocked to the edge of the water, and stood gazing at her 
in admiring wonder; for, as this was only her twelfth 
voyage, their curiosity and astonishment had not yet sub- 
sided. From Hirsova the landscape began to improve 
on the Bulgarian side. Groups of trees just touched 
with the first autumnal tints; and at intervals a glimpse 
of higher land in the distance relieved the eye. 

At two o’clock in the morning we arrived at Silistria, 
a small town surrounded by out-works, and celebrated 
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for the brave resistance of its garrison of twelve thou- 
sand men, to an army of fifty thousand Russians. A 
resistance so obstinate, or I should rather say, so heroic, 
as to endure for nine long months ; and to be terminated 
only by the utter destruction of the town, and the par- 
tial demolition of its defences. Ruin still cowers among 
its desolate dwellings, and Silistria is now peopled only 
by three thousand inhabitants; but it has earned for it- 
self a place in the page of history, which could not be 
more worthily filled up. 

At half past two in the afternoon we were off Turtu- 
ki; a very extensive village, presenting a most singular 
appearance ; almost every cottage having a large hay- 
stack within the little garden fence, as large as the dwell- 
ing itself; and many of the cottages being hollowed in 
the rock ; while strings of red capsicums wreathed most 
of the doorways, and gave a holyday aspect to the scene. 
A numerous population thronged the shore and the 
streets, who only paused in their several occupations for 
a moment as we passed, to watch our progress ; and then 
resumed their primitive occupation of reed-thatching the 
cottages, or driving forth their cattle to the high lands in 
search of pasturage. 





Such herds of horses, oxen, buffaloes, and pigs; such 
flocks of goats and sheep, as are scattered aloug the | 
whole of the Bulgarian shore, I never saw in my life! 
The land in the immediate vicinity of Turtuki was high- 
ly cultivated, and abounded in corn fields and vineyards ; 
giving evidence of much greater energy and industry in 
its peasantry than any locality that we had yet witnessed. 
About half a mile above the village a row of water-mills, 
six in number, were moored across the current; each 
mill was supported on two floating barges of very cu- 
rious construction, and as they were all at work they 
presented a singular appearance. 

Shortly after we had passed Turtuki, we saw about 
twenty pelicans congregated on a bar of sand which | 
projected into the river. And during the day we re- | 
marked several eagles on the wing; and numbers of the 
beautiful white aigrette herons, whose gleaming plumage 
glistened in the sunshine. 

I never beheld a more glorious sunset than on this 
evening. We had passed several wooded islands, fringed 
with river-willows, and forming points of view that al- 
most appeared to have been artificially produced ; and 
we were just sailing past one of these, when the sun 
disappeared behind the high land by which it was backed, 
and shed over the sky tints so richly and so deeply 
marked, as to make the river-ripple sparkle like liquid 
gems; and to give to the stream the appearance of di- 
luted amethysts and topaz. At%his moment a sudden | 
bend in the Danube brought us beneath a rock crowned 
with the crumbling ruins of a Genoese castle, at whose 
base a flock of goats were browsing on the green under- 
wood that clothed its fissures. Nothing more was re- 
quisite to complete the beauty of the picture; and from 
this moment we all began to entertain hopes of an im- 
provement in the aspect of the country through which 
we had yet to pass. 


The next town we reached was Ruschuk, which is of 
considerable extent, walled, and surrounded by a ditch. 
It contains only three thousand inhabitants, though it 
formerly boasted thirty thousand, but exhibits no symp. 
tom of that desolation we had remarked in several other 
towns on the river. It possesses nine mosques; and its 
main street is wider and more carefully paved than any 
in Constantinople. Its principal trade is in salt from 
Olenitza, sugar, iron, and manufactured goods; its ex- 
ports are live stock, grain, wool, and timber; and its in- 
dustry comprises sail-making by the women, and boat- 
building by the men. 

The extreme cheapness of food at Ruschuk struck me 
so much that I took some pains to ascertain the price of 
the most common articles of consumption ; and I sub- 
join the result of my enquiries as a positive curiosity. 
Eggs were two hundred for a shilling; fowls were con- 
sidered exorbitant, and the high value which they con- 
stantly maintained was accounted for by the fact that the 
market of Constantinople was in a great degree supplied 
from thence—they were twopence each ; ducks and geese, 
from the same cause, cost two pence halfpenny ; turkeys 
averaged tenpence, being a favourite food with the Orien- 
tals; beef three halfpence the oke, of two pounds and 
three quarters ; mutton the same price—the wine of the 
country one piaster the quart—grapes a halfpenny the 





oke ; melons and pasteks of immense size, three farthings 
each ; bread equally cheap, but bad. 

Shortly after leaving Ruschuk, I was amused for a 
considerable time in watching some cormorants that were 
diving for fish; while every sand in the shallows of the 
river was covered with hundreds of blue plover. Wild 
ducks and geese also flew past the vessel in clouds; and 
we purchased small sturgeon and sword-fish from a boat 
with which we came in contact. 

The Wallachian coast still continued to present one 
swampy and uninteresting flat, save at distant intervals, 
when a scattered and treeless village, built upon the slope 
of a slight rise, broke for an instant upon its tame mo- 
notony. But Bulgaria grew in beauty as we approached 
its boundary. Noble hills, well clothed with trees gay 
in all the rainbow tints of autumn, and contrasting the 
deep rich umber hues of the fading beech, and the bright 
yellow of the withering walnut, with the gay red gar- 
lands of the wild vine, which flung its ruby-coloured 
wreaths from tree to tree, linking them together in one 
glowing wreath: snug little villages, with each its tiny 
fleet of fishing-boats, and its sandy shore covered with 
groups of gazers ; the better classes clad after the Asiatic 
fashion—the men wearing their turbans large and grace- 
fully arranged, and the women suffering the yashmac to 
hang nearly to their feet above the dark feridjhe ; and 
the poorer among them clad in shapeless woollen gar- 
ments, and high caps of black sheepskin: herds of 
horses bounding over the hills in all the graceful hilarity 
of freedom—droves of buffaloes lying in the deep mud 
of the river, basking in the sunshine—vineyards over- 
shadowed by fruit trees; fields neatly fenced from the 
waste, and rich with vegetables and grain, in turn varied 
the prospect; nor had we wearied of the scene when, at 
two o'clock, ep. m., we arrived at Sistoff, a small, but 
flourishing town; with the ruin of an old castle perched 
on a height immediately above it. Here, greatly to our 
satisfaction, we landed most of our deck-passengers ; 
and a little after seven in the evening we found ourselves 
abreast of Nicopolis ; but owing to the darkness we could 
only trace the outline of the town as it cut against the 
horizon, and discovered that it was tolerably extensive, 
and surrounded by high bluff lands. 

Having been detained several hours by the fog, which 
was extremely dense at daybreak, we did not reach Orava 
until near mid-day. ‘This town, which was destroyed by 
the Russians during the reign of Catherine, appears to be 
of considerable extent—but is only partially fortified. It 
possesses five or six mosques, some of which are scarcely 
visible from the river, owing to the very high land that 
intervenes between a portion of the town and the shore, 
The ruins of an old castle on the summit of a rock, and 
of a Roman bath on the water’s edge, give a picturesque 
effect to the locality. Some hours later we anchored on 
the Wallachian side to take in coals, which were obtained 
from Hungary, and said to be of very excellent quality : 
the little enclosure that contained them was situated close 
to one of the sanatory stations, and we were not per- 
mitted to approach within a hundred yards of the white- 
coated Wallachians. We revenged ourselves, however, 
by wandering over the plain, gathering wild flowers and 
blackberries, and giving chase to some of the most beau- 
tiful little green frogs that ever were seen: they looked 
like leaping leaves! Eight pelicans passed us on the 
wing during the day, 

Another dense fog prevented our progress after seven 
in the evening, as the pilot refused to incur the responsi- 
bility of the vessel; amd we accordingly anchored until 
three o’clock the following morning, when we started 
again in a bright flood of moonlight—and in about four 
hours we arrived opposite to Widdin, where we anchor- 
ed. It isa large and handsome town, strongly fortified 
with a double line of works of great importance. The 
fortications are in good order, and extend, as we are told, 
about twelve hundred yards along the bank of the river ; 
while the lines on the landward side are kept with equal 
care, and are of similar extent. The walls are protected 
by four strong bastions; and the guns are all said to be 
in an efficient state. The pasha’s palace, based on the 
outer walls, looks as bleak and comfortless as a barrack : 
but its windows command a noble view of the river. 
The minarets of twelve or fourteen mosques relieve the 
outline of the picture—and, immediately opposite, on 
the Wallachian side, stands the low, flat, rambling town 
of Kalefat, whence the country assumes a new and more 
interesting character. A graceful curve in the river car- 
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ried us past the quarantine establishment, a “group d 
wretched buildings erected close to the water’s edge, anj 
enclosed within a rude wooden paling, backed by a lofiy 





glimpses of cultivated valleys and wooded hills, 

The aspect of the country improved throughout the 
whole day: abrupt and precipitous heights, wooded 
the very summits—stretches of corn and pasture land— 
multitudinous herds of cattle—and laughing plains, gay 
with grass and wild flowers, flitted rapidly by ; while the 
bold cloud-crested mountains above Orsoru formed a 
noble background to the picture. At noon we wer 
abreast of Florentin, the last Bulgarian village on th 
bank of the river, and decidedly the most picturesque |o. 
cality on the Lower Danube. The hamlet was nestle 
beneath a rock, three of whose sides were washed by the 
river, while the fourth was protected by a deep ditch; 
and the tall, bluff, perpendicular rock itself was crowned 
by a Gothic castle, whose gray outline, apparently nearly 
perfect, cut sharply against the sky—and completed 4 
tableau so strikingly beautiful as to elicit an universal ex. 
clamation of delight. 

We ran past Scala Glavoda in the night—from which 
circumstance [I lost the opportunity of seeing Trajan’s 
Bridge, whose arches may be distinguished beneath the 
level of the water; and at midnight we anchored at 2 
straggling village about half a league above it. Here 
we took leave of the Pannonia; and, as the river is not 
navigable for a considerable distance for any thing but 
flat-bottomed boats, whose wearisome course against the 
current is secured by the assistance of oxen, who tow 
them lazily on their way, we were obliged to proceed to 
Orsova by land. Custom-house officers came on board 
to examine the merchandise with which the vessel was 
freighted, but they did not interfere with the luggage of 
the passengers; and, as soon as bullock-cars had been 
secured, we despatched our packages on shore, whither 
we shortly followed them. 

On the opposite shore rose the mountains of Wal- 
lachia, just touched upon their summits with the brilliant 
tints of the newly risen sun, and clothed with many- 
coloured foliage. The hills, beside which we had passed 
during the the previous day, had closed upon us in the 
rear; and the chain which terminates in the Porte de 
Fer, or Iron Door, a bar of rock that nearly traverses the 
Danube, and over which its waters toss and boil in impo- 
tent violence, shut in the forward view. 

In the bottom of the gorge ran the river, whence arose 
the column of steam escaping from the chimney of the 
Pannonia; and the Servian shore was scattered over with 
the multifarious properties of the passengers. The vil- 
lage ran along the bank of the river, and consisted of log 
huts, most ingeniously constructed, lined with a cement 
formed of clay, and thatchéd, like those in Bulgaria, with 
reeds, and the straw of the Indian corn, interspersed 
with small tenements of wicker-work raised on poles, 
and serving as store-houses for fruits and grain. 

The difference of costume between the peasantry of 
Servia and those of the adjoining country, was remark- 
ably striking. The men had added a wide sash of rich 
scarlet to the dress of the Bulgarians, and wore their 
woollen greaves, and the sleeves of their shirts worked 
with dark-coloured worsteds—while the women were at- 
tired in the most singular manner that can well be ima- 
gined. They universally retained the wrapping-dress of 
white linen that we had remarked all along this shore of 
the Danube; but above it they had placed a couple of 
aprons of thick woollen stuff, striped or checked with 
dark blue—one of which they wore before, and the other 
behind, leaving the linen garment uncovered on either 
side to the waist: but their head-gear was yet more ex- 
traordinary, and, at the same time, singularly picturesque. 
The younger among them wore their hair confined by 
a simple band across the forehead; to which were at- 
tached branches of bright-coloured flowers, such as mati- 
golds, hollyhocks, and the blossoms of the scarlet bean— 
intermixed with strings of small silver coin, in greater or 
less quantities. I remarked that even the youngest 
the girls, children of five and six years of age, were thd 
decorated—some of them not possessing, however, mor 
than half a dozen little para pieces: and as each of these 
girls was twirling her distaff with all the gravity of 4 
matron, I imagine that, precisely as the Asiatics accumv- 
late strings of pearl by the slow produce of their indus- 
try, so, in like manner, the female peasuntry of Servia 
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cliff that rons far along the shore, riven into a thousand | 
fantastic shapes; while here and there we had distan: | 
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own individual exertions; and I was the more confirmed 
in this opinion, by observing that in every instance save 
one, the number of coins worn upon the head appeared 
to preserve an equal proportion with the years of the 


weaver. 
The exception to which I allude was on the person of 


a young girl of about- seventeen, from whose braided | 
tresses coins of considerable size fell in every direction 
nearly to her waist—while her throat was encircled by a 
succession of the same ungraceful ornaments, descend- 
ing like scale-armour low upon her bosom. There was 
an elastic spring in her movements, as her small naked 
feet pressed the sandy path; and an expression border- 
ing upon haughtiness in her large dark eyes, which be- 
trayed the daughter of the village chief. I would peril 
the value of every coin she wore that I read her fortune 
right ! ; 

, The elder women wore linen cloths bound around 
their heads with a grace which would have suited the 
draping of a statue—the long ends of the scarf being 
secured behind the ear, and forming deep folds that look- 
ed, at a short distance, as though they were hewn in 
marble; and above this drapery, rows of coins were dis- 
posed, helmet-wise, in such profusion that, as the sun- 
light glanced upon them, they were perfectly dazzling. 
Nor did the matrons dispense with the gaudy knots of 
flowers so general among their younger countrywomen ; 
and the gay effect of a group of Servian females may 
consequently be imagined. Some among them were 
tolerably pretty: nearly all had fine bright black eyes— 
and they were universally erect and finely made—with a 
step and carriage at once firm and graceful. 

Ranged along the road stood the line of bullock- 
wagons, intended for the transport of our luggage ; and 
beside them a nondescript carriage of wicker-work drawn 
by two gray horses, for the accommodation of such of 
the party as preferred driving to walking. We were, 
however, some time before we were fairly en route ; and 
still longer before any one felt inclined to forego the 
pleasure of wandering through the long grass that bor- 
dered the edge of the plain, through which wound the 
road leading to Orsova. 

For a brief interval we lost sight of the river, and 
continued to advance along the rude path, scaring the 
wild birds from their resting-places among the stunted 
branches of the dwarf oaks and beeches that clothed it— 
or threading along the boundaries of the wide patches of 
Indian corn which had been redeemed from the waste. 
But as the day advanced, the heat became so great as to 
render any further progress on foot too fatiguing to be 
pleasurable—and four of our party accordingly taking 
possession of the carriage, we started ata brisk pace 
along the smooth and easy road ; and after a precipitous 
descent, down which the horses galloped at a pace infi- 
nitely more speedy than safe, we found ourselves once 
more on the shore of the Danube, where it is separated 
in the centre by a long bar of sand, terminating in a 
small island of rock, now cumbered with the remnants 
of a ruined fortress. 

Twenty minutes more brought us to the Porte de | 
Fer—which does not, however, extend all across the 
river, as there is a sufficient width of sand left free of all 
rock, on the Servian side, to render the formation of a 
canal sufficiently extensive to ensure the safe passage of 
moderately sized vessels extremely easy. Nothing in 
nature can be more lovely than the landscape at this 
point of the river: it is shut in on all sides by majestic 
rocks overgrown by forest trees, and tenanted by the 
wild bour, the wolf, and the bear. Eagles soar above 
their pinnacles; and singing birds make the air vocal at 
their base—while beneath them rushes the chafed and | 
angry river, foaming and roaring over the line of rock 
that impedes the accustomed onward flow of its waters. 

Another turn in the road, and the Danube is hidden 
from view by a wooded strip of land, which has forced 
a portion of the river from its natural channel, as if to 
accompany the traveller upon his way, as he follows the 
chain of rock along a road so narrow that there is not 

If a foot of earth between the wheels of the carriage 
nd the edge of the bank that is washed by the little 
stream—while delicious glimpses of the Danube are oc- 
casionally visible between the trunks of the tall trees that 
ftinge the intervening islet. 

About a quarter of a mile onward stands a crucifix— 
the first symbol that we had yet remarked of Christian- 








increase their ornaments through the medium of their | 





ity; and which we bailed, as the parched desert wanderer 
welcomes the spring whereat he slakes his long-endured 
and withering thirst. It was erected beneath the shadow 
of a fine old beech tree; and immediately beside a crazy 
bridge flung across the channel of a mountain torrent. 
The scene increased in beauty as we proceeded. The 
great variety of tint among the forest foliage heightened 
the effect of the landscape; and I have rarely, if ever, 
seen a more gorgeous locality than that through which 
we traveled to Orsova. Nature had poured forth her 
treasures with an unsparing liberality ; and every moun- 
tain glen was a spot that a painter would have loved to 
look upon. 

We passed through one straggling village, built like 
that at which we had landed, of timber and mud, where 
we stopped for a few momenis to procure a glass of wa- 
ter—and I was agreeably impressed by the eager courtesy 
with which the request was met. A portion of the road 
proving too steep to enable the horses to drag us to the 
summit of the rise along which we had to pass, we de- 
scended from the carriage, and pursued our way on foot; 
when we were much struck by the appearance of the 
soil, impregnated, as it was, so strongly with metallic par- 
ticles that it had the appearance of diamond dust. I 
collected several specimens of ore that were truly beau- 
tiful; and I have no doubt, even from my own very slight 
geological knowledge, that a scientific person might find 
ample employment within a couple of miles of Orsova 
for at least as many months, 


to 
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We reached Orsova after a drive of about three hours, 
and passed through the court of the castle that guards 
the pass on the Servian side, and which must have been 
of great strength when in repair. A buttressed tower, 
perforated from its base to its summit with loop-holes for 
musketry, occupies the side of the hill immediately above 
the fort; and the site of this stronghold is so cunningly 
chosen that it is invisible from the Viennese side of the 
river until you come close upon it, owing to its being 
built in a gorge between two boldly projecting rocks. A 
couple of Turks, armed to the tecth, were lounging at 


the outer gate, who uttered a courteous “bouroum” as | 


we passed the archway—while a man, stationed on the 





roof of the tower, gave out a wild shrill cry, evidently | 


intended as a signal. 


The town and fortress of Orsova occupy an island of | knew neither the names nor the value. 


considerable length, and have a very picturesque appear- 
ance—the gleaming minaret of the solitary mosque cut- 
ting against the party-coloured foliage that clothes the 


hills by which it is overshadowed ; and the castellated | 
and buttressed wall of the town reflecting itself in the | 


river-tide. Much of this wall is now in ruin, although 
it may still be traced entirely along the bank. The 
island was fortified by the Austrians, but was afterwards 
ceded to the Turks, together with the fortress of Bel- 
grade, by the Emperor Leopold. 


] 


| 
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I have already remarked on the erect carriage of the 
Servian females; and our new acquaintance was no ex- 
ception from the rest of her countrywomen. Her eyes 
and hair were dazzlingly dark and bright; and she had 
a lovely glow upon her cheek that told a tale of health 
and happiness. Her rich tresses were wound about her 
head above a small Smyrniote fez, with a falling tassel of 
purple silk; and the smooth braids that pressed her fair 
young brow were partly shrouded beneath a painted mus- 
lin handkerchief. Her dress of violet silk was made 
precisely like those of the Constantinopolitan Jewesses, 
and girt about the waist by a girdle of pale yellow; and 
above it she wore a scarf of pink muslin embroidered 
with gold, crossed upon her bosom—and a jacket of wad- 
ded green sarsenet with wide sleeves: stockings she had 
none—but her feet were shrouded in purple slippers ; 
and altogether she was as pleasant a specimen of Servian 
beauty as the eye could desire to look upon. 

As we were self-deluded into the conviction that we 
were in a coffee-kiosk, and as we were suflering severely 
from heat and thirst, we unhesitatingly ordered coffee 
and wine, which were instantly brought; and to which 
our pretty hostess added sweetmeats and water, present- 
ed by herself with a blush and a smile that quite verified 
the sentiment of the old song, which says: 





“Tf woman be but fair, 
She has the gift to know it.” 


We were shortly joined by an important-looking per- 
sonage, clad in a richly furred and embroidered jacket 
and greaves of bright scarlet; who seated himself in the 
midst of us, called for wine, replenished his pipe, and 
made himself so thoroughly at home, that when the pret- 
ty hostess chanced to leave the kiosk, we enquired whe- 
ther she were his daughter—ex pressing at the same time 
our admiration of her beauty. It was not without some 
surprise that we learnt from the plain middle-aged indi- 
vidual to whom we addressed ourselves, that the young 
beauty was his wife ; and moreover the adopted daughter 
of Prince Milosch, who had bestowed her upon him in 
marriage, as a mark of his peculiar regard. He did not 
appear in the least annoyed by the glances of unequivo- 
cal admiration which the gentlemen, who had so long 
inhabited a land of lattices and yashmacs, could not re- 
frain from turning on her as she moved among them bu- 
sied in the offices of hospitality; but appeared to treat 
her rather as a spoiled child than as the partner of his 
fortunes. 

A tour of the village being proposed by one of the 
party, we started on an exploring expedition; but met 
with nothing particularly interesting. The peasantry 
were remarkably respectful and courteous, every one 
rising as we approached their cottage door, and saluting 
us with a smile of perfect good-humour—while we won 
the hearts of the mothers by dividing among the numer- 
ous children, who were sporting on all sides, a collection 
of copper coins made during the journey, of which we 
They were a 
plain race, coarsely formed, and universally disfigured by 
feet of an unwieldly size: but, nevertheless, the women 


| all carried themselves like empresses; and their glitter- 


| 
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From this point we could distinguish the quarantine | 


establishment, niched in at the foot of the Banut moun- 
tains, and distant from the town of Alt Orsova about 
a mile. But we were obliged to overshoot it by nearly 
half a league, from the fact of there being no boats for 
hire until we reached the village of ‘Tekia, situated by 
the river side, whence the embarkations of the “ con- 
demned” universally take place. 


As we had considerably out-traveled our companions | 


who had remained with the luggage-wagons, we resolved 
to await them here; and, the gentlemen having dis- 
covered what they supposed to be a coffee-kiosk, I gladly 
availed myself of the cool, clean apartment to which 
they summoned me—and the more readily that I was 
welcomed on the threshold by one of the prettiest women 
imaginable. 


ing head-dresses, and large silver ear-rings, rendered their 
appearance almost attractive. 

When the rest of our caravan arrived, we discovered 
the error into which we had been betrayed by our igno- 
rance of the locality ; being informed by the agent who 
had accompanied us from Scala Glavoda, in order to de- 
liver us up to the quarantine authorities, that we were 
the guests of the chief man of the village—to whom it 
was utterly impossible that we could offer any remunera- 
tion for all the trouble that we had given in his house. 
Such being the case, we could only overwhelm him with 
acknowledgments and compliments; with which he was 
so well satisfied, that he declared his intention of ac- 
companying us down the river as far as the station at 
which we were to land, in order to proceed on foot to 
our temporary prison. 

When the large flat-bottomed barge in which we were 
to be conveyed thither, was freighted with our packages, 
and that we were about to push off, we were detuined 
for an instant by the declaration of the little Servian 
beauty that she had determined to be of the party ; and 
on board she accordingly came, having flung over her 


She must have been about eighteen; and | house-costume a magnificent pelisse of gray cloth, edged 


she had all the bloom of youth, combined with all the | with sable, and worked with gold. 


grace of womanhood. 


| 


In half an hour we reached a long wooden shed, built 
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334 
as a receiving-house for the quarantine ; and here we 
were detained until our patience was fairly outworn, and 
that our hunger had become positively painful. A double 
partition of wood parted us from the authorities, who 
graciously welcomed us to the horrors of incarceration ; 
and we were obliged to seat ourselves on the luggage, 
and await the arrival of the bullock-carriages that were 
to convey our traveling-gear to its destination. 

All was at last accomplished: and after taking leave 
of our pretty Servian companion, who laughed heartily 
at my pressing invitation to her to share our imprison- 
ment, we followed the train of wagons—the rear of the 
party being browgkt up by an Austrian soldier, armed 
with a loaded musket, and a fixed bayonet. We were, 
hewever, in no mood to yield to gloomy ideas or feel- 
ings. We had a blue sky above us, a fine turf beneath 
our feet, and the prospect of another half hour of com- 
parative liberty; and we were straggling gaily about the 
plain, laughing and speculating on our approaching im- 
prisonment, when we were called to order by the guard, 
and compelled to keep to the high road, lest we should 
contaminate the grass and thistles among which we were 
wandering. 

Before we reached the quarantine ground, we passed 
the grave-yard destined to receive those who die of 
plague during their incarceration. It was closely fenced, 
and rendered still more gloomy by a tall crucifix, painted 
red, and supporting a most revolting effigy of our Lord. 

On ringing a bell, the great gates of the establish- 
ment were flung “ hospitably” back, and we were re- 
quested to allow the wagons to enter before us, lest we 
should contaminate the oxen by our contact; and, after 
passing through a couple of walled yards, surrounded 
by warehouses for receiving merchandise, we entered a 
third enclosure wherein we were met by the governor 
and surgeon, who, keeping at a respectful distance, in- 
vited us to enter a dark, whitewashed, iron-grated cell, 
in order to have our passports examined. 

A wooden lattice separated us from our new hosts; 
and the peasant who had conducted us from the river 
side stood in front of a small opening made for the pur- 
pose, and held at arm’s length the papers which were 
demanded. Much bowing and scraping ensued between 
M. le Directeur, the foreign noblemen, and the Hunga- 
rian chevalier; and we had reason to congratulate our- 
selves on their companionship, as it produced a visible 
increase of courtesy on the part of the local authori- 
ties; a courtesy which did not, however, exempt us from 
the “ locks, bolts, and bars” of the Lazaretto, As I was 
only the second lady who had been unfortunate enough 
to come under his keeping, the governor very politely 
resolved to commence his arrangements by providing me 
with as good a cell as he had then vacant—not that he 
called the space into which he was about to consign me, 
a cachot—by no means—the word “cell” being some- 
what grating, another term has been invented; and the 
dens of the Lazaretto of Orsova are designated colleves, 


which signifies—nothing. 

But before we could take possession of our prison, 
another gate had yet to be unlocked, which admitted us 
into a large space enclosed within a high wall, and con- 
taining the élite of the accommodations. ‘The cells, like 
those of a madhouse in Turkey, were built round the 
four sides of a garden, and each had a small entrance- 
court, paved with stone. As none of the buildings were 
capacious enough to contain our whole party, it was at 
length arranged that five of us should take one of them, 
in which we might make such arrangements as we pre- 
ferred, and that the three others should be accommodated 
as near to us as possible. Upon which understanding, 
M. le Directeur, a plump, good-natured looking little 
old man, with a bit of soiled red ribbon displayed in the 
button-hole of a threadbare gray frock-coat, a ruffled 
shirt, and the funniest of all forage-caps, led the way to 
cell, or I should rather say colleve, No. 2; and when 
one of his followers had unlocked the yellow and black 
gate of the court, he bowed ceremoniously to me, as he 
pointed to two melancholy looking trees, which had con- 
trived to exist amid the rude paving, and exclaimed with 
atone and gesture perfectly dramatic: “ Soye= la bien- 
venue, madame; voyez les beaux arbres que vous 
avez !” 

It was extremely fortunate that the day chanced to be 
one of cloudless sunshine, and that we consequently 
saw every thing under its most favourable aspect; for 
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walls whitewashed and weather-stained; chairs, tables, 
| and sofa all of wood, which is a “ non-conductor,” and 
| whitewashed like the walls, were the only objects that 
| met our eyes. But as we were all both tired and hungry, 
| we welcomed even these; and only begged to learn 
| where we must address ourselves, in order to procure 
| some food with as little delay as possible. 
| This brought us to the second feature of our position, 
| for a window whose shutter was padlocked up was un- 
fastened ; a bell was rung, and at a casement grated like 
our own appeared the restaurateur of the Lazaretto, to 
receive his instructions. Dinner was instantly ordered ; 
bread and wine were speedily procured; and we were 
waited upon by a very gaily dressed conceited individual, 
who announced himself to be “our keeper;” a piece of 
intelligence which once more carried back my thoughts 
to the timerhazes, or madhouses of Constantinople, 
and I began half to apprehend that we had indeed in- 
truded into one of those melancholy establishments. At 
five o’clock we were furnished with a very bad dinner ; 
bedding was brought in, and at sunset we were locked 


up 


| rior of the buildings. Windows both barred and grated ; 


On the morrow we were somewhat disconcerted to 
learn that the court of the colleve was to be our bound- 
ary during the ten days of our imprisonment; and our 
officious “ keeper” very carefully locked the gate every 
time that he thought proper to make his escape. But 
this was a trifling annoyance to that by which it was 
succeeded, and which consisted of an announcement 
that at mid-day the surgeon of the Lazaretto, and the 
examining officer would visit us, in order to take an in- 
ventory of every thing in our possession. Each trunk, 
portmanteau, and basket was to be unpacked ; in short, 
we were even to declare the contents of our purses ! 








there was nothing particularly exhilarating in the inte- 


We were already aware that the Austrian was the 
most paternal of all governments, taking an interest in 
the private affairs, not only of its own subjects, but also 
in those of strangers; yet I confess that for such a pro- 
ceeding as the present we were totally unprepared. 

There was, however, no remedy: and the “secret 
recesses” of every package were laid bare before the 
“ authorities.” ‘Ihe reason given for this inconvenient 
and revolting stretch of power, is the desire of the go- 
vernment that, in the event of a decease, the friends of 
the dead person may receive every part of his property 
upon demand ; the inventory held by the proper officers 
effectually preventing the keeper of the colleve from 
plundering the trunks; but certain little circumstances 
which we remarked during the investigation rather tend- 
ed to weaken our faith in the disinterestedness of the 
arrangement. 

When the possession of any Turkish article was 
mentioned, there was a visible excitement. Even a lan- 
tern exhibited by my father was entered on the list ; and 
the number of chibouk-tubes, of tobacco purses, and 
other trifles, which could have been of no value to the 
survivors of a deceased person, were ‘registered with 
equal exactness. 

In my own case they were peculiarly inquisitive, 
counting my rings, and recording my bracelets and neck- 
laces. Not a pocket-handkerchief nor a waist-ribbon 
escaped ; and I was more than once asked if I had real- 
ly exhibited the whole of my wardrobe. My books and 
drawings were seized without ceremony, and carried off 
to be examined by the proper officer ; and the worthy 
functionaries at length departed in full possession of all 
which related to our peripatetic properties. 

It required a couple of hours to soften down the 
“ chafed humours” of the gentlemen of the party, which 
were not rendered more gentle by the demand of the 
keeper, that they should deliver up all their arms, of 
whatever description they might be; on the understand- 
ing that they were to be restored to them on the day of 
their own delivery. But the request did not meet with 
the ready acquiescence which had been anticipated. 
Colonel had traveled with the whole of his uniform; 
and when our attendant advanced to lay sacrilegious 
hands upon his sword, which was hanging over a chair, 
all the quick sense of honour of the British soldier was 
roused at once, and, as the indignant blood rushed to 
his brow, he vowed that he would fell to the earth the 
first man who dared to meddle with his side-arms. In 
vain did the keeper insist, and the chevalier explain ; 
the English heart beat too high to heed either the one 
or the other; and the pistol-laden functionary was 





| obliged to depart without the sword of the gallant guaris 
man. Of course he made his report to the governor, 
but the worthy little old gentleman fad too much gooj 


wards made to the subject. 

Twice each day we were visited by the medica! of 
cer, who just popped his head in at the door, and smile 
forth, « Ah! quite well, quite well, I see—impossible (, 
be better—good morning,” and away he went, withay 
affording us time to complain, had we been so inclined, 
M. le Directeur also paid us several visits, always care. 
fully pointing his cane before him, as a warning to us 
not to approach him too closely; and never failing to 
commence the conversation by the ejaculation of « yy. 
dame, je vous salne—ha! les beaux arbres que vow 
avez !” It was really worse than ludicrous. 

As a signal mark of favour, we were occasionally 
permitted to walk, under the charge of the keeper, from 
the gate of our own colleve-court to that of our friends, 
and to receive their visits in return, when we had 4l. 
ways a very laughable interview ; the incarcerated ind. 
viduals amusing themselves by rocking to and fro behind 
the bars of their prison-gates, and roaring like wild 
beasts in a menagerie. 

There are two descriptions of persons to whom [| 
would particularly recommend an avoidance of the qua- 
rantine at Orsova—the ennuyé and the bon vivant. 
For the first there is no refuge save sleep, and the few 
doggrel attempts at poetry which may be partially traced 
through the whitewash; the outpourings of an impa- 
tient spirit weary of its thrall; with the occasional so. 
ciety of the “ keeper,” who is as cold and as impracticable 
as his own keys. The very books of which the wan- 
derer has nade his traveling companions; and some of 
which would bear a second perusal, at all events ina 
quarantine cell, are carried off and sealed up, as though 
every volume were redolent of high treason, and he is 
left to his own resources as ruthlessly as if he were in- 
deed “the last man;” and that he had done with the 
world, and the world with him. 

To the second I need only hint that the restaurant is 
a government monopoly, where you are provided for at 
a fixed sum per day, and fed upon whatever it may 
please the comptroller of the kitchen to serve up. Nor 
can you procure any wine save the sour and unpalatable 
vin du pays, however liberally you may be disposed to 
pay for it. 

Those travellers are fortunate who, like ourselves, 
can meet the captivity of quarantine with pleasant 
companions, light hearts, and unfailing spirits, finding 
food for mirth in their very miseries ; and forgetting the 
annoyance of present detention in the anticipation of 
future freedom. 


—— 
CHAPTER LXII. 


The last day of captivity—Quarantine enclosure—Faths of 
Mahadia—Landscape scenery — Peasantry of Hungary—Their 
costume—Trajan’s road—Hungarian village—The Mountain 
Pass—The baths—A disappointment—The health inventory 
—Inland journey—New road. 


The last day of our captivity was the most tedious 
portion of the whole, for the prospect of speedy eman- 
cipation kept us in a constant state of irritation. Our 
luggage was collected and arranged with a haste which 
by no means added to its comfort or convenience, and 
which only left us an additional hour of unoccupied 
restlessness ; while the servants were urged to a con- 
tinual commotion that robbed us even of the tranquil- 
lity which might have made our prison-house somewhat 
more end le. 

The morning of the fifteenth of October was that of 
our release. We were all ready to depart at daybreak ; 
and after the necessary ceremonies had been gone 
through, we assembled in a large grassy space, bounded 
on one side by the Danube, and skirted on the other by 
the quarantine buildings. This enclosure was crowded 
with oxen, wagons, and bales of merchandise; and about 
fifty peasants were employed in lading such goods 
were admitted to pratique, after their period of purific 
tion had been accomplished. Here we also found ca 
riages for hire, two of which we immediately engaged to 
convey some of our party to the celebrated baths of Ma- 
hadia, which, being situated off our road, we were 
anxious to reach as speedily as possible, in order to en- 








able us to secure our passage on board the steam packet, 































sense to persist in the demand, and no allusion was afie. [ 
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that was to leave Drinkova at daybreak the following 
morning. 

Tbree of the party accordingly took possession of a 
ealéche, drawn by a trio of wiry-looking little chestnut 
ponies, harnessed in the most inartificial way in the 
world, with bridles, traces, and reins of stout cord, while 
the others moanted one of the country wagons, filled 
with hay, and dragged by a couple of wild-looking 
horses. 

Never was there a more sincere exhibition of self- 
gratulation than that with which we passed the bound- 
ary gate of the quarantine ground, and found ourselves 
beside the tall stone cross that is erected on its outskirt, 
as if to claim the thanksgiving of the newly liberated. 
We had majestic hills rising before and beside us, cloth- 
ed with forest-timber, now rich in the thousand hues of 
autumn. The river-tide running rippling—would, for 
the sake of my landscape sketch, that I could say spark- 
ling—in the sunshine ; but, alas! the lordly Danube 
throughout its entire length looks like diluted dirt ; and 
the beam must be full and fierce indeed which can lend 
a brightness to its waters. The vapours that had during 
the night been pillowed on the hill-tops, or had cinctured 
them with a fleecy girdle, were just beginning to roll 
back beneath the influence of the sun, which was rising 
like a golden globe into a horizon of the faintest pink ; 
and as the halo widened round its disk, deepening the 
clouds to amber. 

The hardy Hungarian peasantry were all astir; and 
very picturesque they looked as they drove forth their 
flocks to the green and goodly pastures on the moun- 
tain side, or yoked the docile oxen to their light wagons 
of wicker-work, which resemble huge baskets raised on 
wheels. To us every thing was delightful; for like long- 
caged birds suddenly set free, we were pruning our wings 
for a fresh flight. Ten days of happiness go by like an 
Eastern twilight, or the down of the thistle; but ten 
days of quarantine—ten days of wood and whitewash 
—of locks and bolts—of walls and weariness !—No one 
who has not passed ten days in a colleve and its nar- 
row court, can understand all the delight of the first 
bound back to freedom. 

There is one of Sir Walter Scott’s ballads which from 
my earliest girlhood I have always loved ; it first touched 
my heart by its plaintiveness, but in the quarantine of 
Orsovar I learned to value it still more for its surpassing 
nature—its masterly delineation of the feelings of the 
human mind under captivity; the captivity, not of de- 

spair, but of impatience—the wail of the bounding spirit 
held back—and often, very often, as I paced up and 
down the paved court of our plague-prison, did I mur- 
mur out my own irritation in the words of the mighty 
one of song: 


«“ My hawk is tired of perch and hood, 
My idle greyhound loathes his food, 
My horse is weary of his stall, 

And I am sick of captive thrall.” 


But even had we looked on the peasantry of Hun- 
gary at a less joyous moment, we could not have failed 
to be struck with their extremely picturesque costume. 
The men were dressed like those of Servia, even to the 
ungainly sandal of untanned leather, laced above a short 
stocking of checked worsted, though many among them 
had discarded the rude conical cap of sheepskin, for one 
neatly made of white flannel, and bound with black 
ribbon, which had a very cleanly and smart appearance ; 
but the women were in a costume which would have 
produced its effect at a fancy ball. Like the maidens of 
Scotland, the young girls wore their hainggimply bound 
by a silken snood, into which they had s marigolds, 
or wild roses; while the matrons covered their heads 
with a handkerchief placed very backward, and secured 
by bodkins, flowers, and coins, to a cushion worn low in 
the neck, and concealed by a thick plait of hair. A band 
of linen, a couple of inches in width, was fastened round 
the brow, and completed the head-dress; and many of 
these were elegantly wrought with beads and coloured 


» worsteds; I also remarked one which was decorated with 
/small white cowries. 


Herein alone existed any distinction of dress between 
the oldest matron and the youngest maiden; the gar- 
ments varying only in the richness of their material. A 
chemisette of white linen reaching to the throat, where 
it was confined by a band worked with coloured worst- 
éds, continued down the front of the bosom, and along 





the tops of the large full sleeves, was girt about the waist 
with two woollen aprons worn like those of Servia, but | 


falling only to the knee, where they terminated in a 
deep fringe of the same colours as the apron, that de- 
scended to the ankle. Some few made use of the same 
unsightly sandals as those of the men, but they were 
principally barefooted. 

The Hungarian peasantry are all soldiers when their 
services are required, but resume their agricultural and do- 
mestic duties immediately that the necessity has ceased to 
exist; hence they are all erect, and smart looking; and as 
they are a remarkably fine race of men, their appearance 
is very striking. Of the women I cannot in candour 
say so much, as they are, generally speaking, very plain, 
with flat features and expressionless countenances. There 
were, however, several startling exceptions ; and I know 
not whether in such cases it be actually the intrinsic de- 
gree of beauty possessed by the individual, and that in 
a land of plain women Nature lavishes on the few all 
that she has withheld from the inany ; or that the dearth 
of good looks in the many may lead a stranger involun- 
tarily to heighten to himself those of the few ; but it is 
certain that I saw in Hungary, as I thought at the time, 
half a dozen of the loveliest girls imaginable. 

We had left Orsova only a few miles behind us, when, 
descending a short but precipitous declivity, we entered 
upon a road skirting the mountain ridge on the one 
hand, and bounded on the other by the bed of a torrent, 
whose waters, now in a state of comparative repose, 
brawled over the masses of rock with which their own 
violence had cumbered the channel during the winter 
storms, and ran dancing in the light, as their course was 


further impeded by the fishing-dams of the peasantry ; | 


and, after forming a thousand pigmy cascades, fell flash- 
ing back into the depths of the ravine, to form a mirror 
for the overhanging hills. 

Another hour of rapid traveling brought us to the 
ruins of Trajan’s road. Six of the arches, built against 
the solid rock, still remain nearly perfect; and hence 
this stupendous work may be traced for several miles, as 
well as the massy fragments of a bridge across the tor- 
rent. 

A lovely valley succeeded, heinmed in by hills, and 
dotted over with little villages, seated on the banks of 


the mountain stream, looking, from the peculiar forma- | 


tion of their small reed-thatched huts, like gigantic apia- 
ries. Every narrow shelf of rock that could be redeemed 
from the forest, for such the whole line of heights, 
(gigantic as they were,) may literally be called, was in 
a high state of cultivation. Patches of Indian corn, 
flourishing vineyards, green pasture lands, and thriving 


orchards, were to be seen on all sides; while the effects 
of the flitting light upon the autumn-touched timber | 


were so magical, so various, and so brilliant, that words 
are inadequate to paint them. Here and there, among 
stretches of foliage, varying from the faint silvery green 
of the river-willow, and the white lining of the aspen- 


leaf, to the bright gold of the decaying beech, and the | 
rich brown of the withering oak, stood out a huge mass | 
of bare calcareous rock; looking like a giant portal | 


closed upon the hidden treasures of the mountain’s 
heart. And amid all these glorious hills, this jewel-like 
foliage, and these flashing waters, we traveled on with 
the speed of lightning, through an avenue of fruit trees 
several miles in length. 


A second stretch of the mountain-road conducted us | 
to a spot where a descent had been made to the bed of | 


the torrent, and here, leaving the direct line to the town 
of Mahadia, we forded the stream, and struck into a by- 
way, which, traversing a dense wood, led immediately to 
the baths. It was but an exchange of beauty. And, 


as we entered the gorge of two stately mountains draped | 
in forest-foliage, and lifting to the sky their high and 


leafy heads; and saw the eagles planing above them in 
majestic security, while flowers bloomed beside our path, 


and small birds twittered among the branches ; while the | 


sound of the shepherd’s reed-pipe came sweeping down 
into the valley from the giddy heights on which his flock 
were browsing ; and the luxurious cattle standing mid- 
way in the stream, lowed out their enjoyment to their 
fellows, as if to lure them from the mountain glades 
amid which they were wandering; I thought that I had 
never traversed a country so lovely as this corner of 
Hungary. I would not have missed that morning land- 
scape for another term of quarantine ! 

We were quite unprepared for the scene that awaited 
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| us at the baths. The gorge in which they are built is 
so narrow that the rocks on either side almost overhang 
the houses; and the torrent rushes brawling along at 
their base, fed by continual springs. ‘The establishment, 
which is becoming every year more popular, is on a very 
large and handsome scale; and the whole aspect of the 
place is so enchanting, so bright, so calm, and so delight- 
ful, that, could we have woven the web of our day toa 
week’s duration, I am quite sure that not one of our 
party would have wearied of it. 

The baths are of Roman origin; and in the wall of 
one of the principal apartments a stone is imbedded 
which still bears most legibly the following inscription: 
«To Venus, Mercury, and Hercules, these springs, con- 
ducive to beauty, activity, and strength, are dedicated.” 
They are strongly impregnated with sulphur, and produce 
on a first trial extreme and almost painful exhaustion ; 
but they are considered to be so very efficacious, particu- 
larly in chronic diseases, that the government have erect- 
ed an invalid hospital and bathing house at the extremity 
of the mountain, for the use of the troops. 

We partook of an excellent dinner at the Table 
| d’Hote on leaving the baths ; and, greatly to our regret, 

were then compelled to retrace our steps in order to reach 
| Orsova before dusk. But we had already lingered too 
| long; and, on artiving in the court of the hotel where 
| the post-wagons were awaiting us, we were met by the 
| declaration of the drivers that they would not stir until 
daylight; the road to Drinkova being cut along the brink 
| of the mountain precipices, and so slightly protected as 
to be even dangerous at noon-day. 
| 
} 





We were, one and all, extremely annoyed at their de- 
cision, not knowing if we could aflord a loss of time on 
which we had not calculated ; and we almost began to 
| ask ourselves whether the more incurious portion of the 
| party, who had quietly mounted the luggage-wagons at 
| the quarantine-gate, and pursued their direct road to 
the steam station, had not been also the most prudent. 
| For myself, despite the fatigue that [I had undergone 
| during the day, and the enervating effect of the sulphuric 
| bath, I had so nerved myself for the night-journey, that 
| I was sincerely disappointed when assured that it was 
| quite impracticable ; but, as there was no alternative, we 
resolved on retiring early to our apartments, whose clean- 
liness and comfort were enhanced tenfold in our eyes by 
| our recent endurance of the disarray and desolation of 
the quarantine cells. 

We were, however, obliged, ere we parted for the 
night, to receive the agent of the steam company, and 
| two officers of the Austrian customs; who, for “a con- 
sideration,” returned our books carefully sewed up in 
linen, and sealed with the government stamp in lead, 
| accompanied by an injunction not to remove it until we 
had passed the Austrian frontier, We next paid a duty 
for the Turkish articles we had brought with us. and 
which they did not trouble us to enumerate ; as, thanks 
to the “health inventory” taken at the lazaretto, they 
were thoroughly acquainted with the extent of our pos- 
sessions. 
| The official train had no sooner departed, than we 


| busied ourselves in superintending the arrangement of 
| the provisions that were to accompany us on the mor- 
| row’s journey; nothing edible, save Indian corn bread, 
| being purchaseable between the town of Orsova and the 
station of the steamboat. 

Few circumstances can be more provoking than the 
necessity which exists of abandoning the course of the 
river at this particular point; as the scenery for several 
successive miles is of the most majestic and striking de- 
scription. Piles of rock hem in the current, and almost 
overhang it; caverns, hollowed by some fearful convul- 
sion of nature, tempt the venturous foot of the curious 
traveller; and far-spreading forests, sweeping away into 
| the distance, fringe the summits of the mountains, and 
| cast their deep shadows over the river tide. 

Superadded to this disappointment, is the increase of 
fatigue consequent on the compulsatory déiour ; the dis- 
| tance occupied by the shoal being more than doubled by 
the overland journey that is made across the loftiest of 
the Banut mountains, and performed in the country car- 
riages (the basket-work wagons already mentioned) ; 
which, although so lightly constructed as to travel very 
rapidly, yet, being without springs, are extremely fa- 
tiguing. 

To obviate this inconvenience, the steam company 
have commenced the construction of a road at the foot 
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of the mountain-chain, the whole length of the shoal ; 
and it was progressing rapidly at the period of our visit, 
under the auspices of the Austrian government.* The 
necessary outlay was said to be tery great, owing to the 
difficult nature of the locality, and the labour of pene- 
trating the living rock. An entire mile of this singular 
undertaking was already completed; and really afforded 
an extraordinary proof of the effects producible by human 
ingenuity and perseverance. In particular spots it is 
entirely artificial; and is a solid stretch of masonry 
based on the bed of the river—in others, it hangs on the 
side of the mountain like a goat-path—and at others, 
again it is a tunnel, walled and roofed with rock, and 
torn from the heart of the mighty mass by blasting. 
The road is intended to facilitate the passage of travel- 
lers and merchandise, from one steam vessel to the other, 
by means of flat-bottomed boats, to be towed by horses 
along the hitherto impassable portion of the river—an 
arrangement which will supersede the necessity of aban- 
doning the direct line; and save the traveller the ex- 
pense, fatigue, and inconvenience of the inland journey. 


—>— 
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Departure from Orsova—Daybreak—The mountain pass— Village 
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The fortress—Osman Bey—Gate of the tower—Fearless 

tower—Rapid decay of the fortifications—Sclavonian garden 
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ings 


Sclavonian vintage song. 


At four o’clock the following morning we left Orsova, 
lighted by a perfect galaxy of stars; but shivering from 
the damp vapours which were hanging in dense folds 
about the Danube. The light was just breaking as we 
reached the foot of the mountains, and began to ascend 
a precipitous road, slightly guarded on the outer edge by 
a wooden railing; whence we looked down into rifts 
and chasms filled with the most profuse foliage ; at whose 
bottom rippled along the pigmy streams which in the 
winter season swell to torrents, and awake the depths of 
the forest fastnesses with their brawling voices. 

It is impossible to give the faintest picture of this 
mountain-pass, with its bridges of rude timber flung over 
almost unfathomable gulfs—its bold, overhanging paths, 
along which the narrow wheels have scarcely space to 
pass—its dense masses of forest foliage, linked together 
by the graceful wreaths of the wild vine with its blood- 
red leaves, and the clinging tendrils of the wild cotton 
plant with its snowy tufts of down—its herds of cattle 
—its flocks of goats—and its green grassy glades, laugh- 
ing in the sunshine—its ever-recurring effects of light 
and shade—its mysterious silence—and its surpassing 
majesty. 

As we traveled on, the day-beam grew brighter in the 
heavens, and the horizon became one rich canopy of pink 
and violet. There were moments when I was breathless 
with awe as we traversed that leafy solitude. I never 
thought of danger; even when the half wild animals 
that drew us were galloping at their greatest speed down 
the mountain side, with a shelf of rock walling us up 
on the one hand, and a deep precipice yawning over 
against us on the other. I had not an instant to spare 
to the possible peril of our position; I saw only, I felt 
only the glory which surrounded me. I could at that 
moment fully understand why the mountaineer clung to 
liberty as to existence—how he who had once breathed 
the pure air of heaven from the rocky brow on which 
the clouds of night were wont to rest, and the sunshine 
of day to sport, must pine amid the gloom of the valley, 
and the monotony of the plain. And when we once 
more descended to the river’s edge, where all was safe 
and level, I only felt regret that I could not call back the 
mystery and the magnificence of the rock-seated forests, 
even although there might be peril in their paths. 


* Since our return to England, we have learnt that, 
for political reasons, the Austrian government have with- 
drawn, or at least suspended, their assistance to this un- 
dertaking; as well as discountenanced the formation of 
the canals destined to perfect the navigation. of the 
Danube. 
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The road into which we passed at the foot of the 
mountain-chain led us along fields of Indian corn to the 
village of Plauwischewitza, where we were compelled to 
remain a couple of hours, in order to rest the horses. 
It was nine o’clock when we reached it; and as the little 
hamlet boasted no wine-house at which we could satisfy 
the keen appetite that we had acquired by four hours of 
rapid traveling among the mountains, we were preparing 
to breakfast in one of the wagons, when the Chevalier 
Pietrich was recognised by an officer of Austrian engi- 
neers, who immediately invited us to a very comfortable 
house that had been built for himself and his brother 
officers during their superintendence of the road to which 
I have already alluded. 

We availed ourselves of his politeness most readily, 
and were received with the greatest courtesy by the whole 
party; who showed and explained to us several beau- 
tifully coloured plans of the Danube, and the projected 
roads and canals. In their bookéase I found Bulwer’s 
“ England and the English,” and Marryat’s « Naval Offi- 
cer ;” both published by Baudry of Paris. It was like 
meeting old friends in a strange land, to turn over the 
leaves of these well-remembered volumes in an obscure 
Hungarian village ! 

At eleven o’clock we resumed our journey, which lay 
along the bank of the river, but at a considerable height 
above the water. In one or two places we wound round 
the base of rocks that jutted into the bed of the stream, 
and which were rent and riven in an extraordinary man- 


| ner; one mass resting upon another, and so apparently 


insecure as to appear ready to loosen their hold with the 
next blast of wind. By this picturesque route we passed 
the rapids called Izlas; a singular ridge of rock extend- 
ing nearly across the river, at a spot where the shores 
are extremely bold and beautiful; and at three o’clock 
in the afternoon we again halted in another small hamlet. 

The scene was a very cheerful one, as, owing to its 
being Sunday, all the peasants were in their holyday 
garb; and were clustered at the doors of their cottages, 
enjoying the pure air and the genial sunshine. I was 
much amused at the method adopted by the Hungarian 
mothers of nursing their infants; they carry a small 
box, in shape not unlike a coffin, slung over their shoul- 
ders, in which the child lies upon a mattrass; and when 
the little being requires their care, they sit down upon 
the first stone, or piece of timber in their path, swing 
the box to their knees, and quietly attend to the wants 
of their nursling ; the suspended cradle is then restored 
to its original position, and their own occupations are 
resumed, 

On our arrival at the steam station at Drinkova, which 
is simply a large block of building containing apartments 
for the resident agent and stores for the housing of mer- 
chandise, we learnt that, owing to the long drought, the 
water had become so low in the Danube that the vessel 
could not descend beyond Alibec, the next station; and, 
consequently, fatigued as we were with a journey of 
sixty-five miles in rough carriages over steep roads, we 
were compelled to continue our route at all speed; and 
in about twenty minutes we reached the pretty and ex- 
tensive village of Drinkova, in which we found an Aus- 


| trian regiment, occupying a commodious barrack in the 
| principal street. 
| to rest the unfortunate horses, which we were obliged to 


We remained here an hour, in order 


take on, as there were no means of procuring others ; 
and we started again just as the sun was setting, and 
throwing fairy lights upon the mountain crests. 

Many a gay group did we encounter as we pursued 
our way, hurrying home to the village after a day of re- 
creation among the hills; and we even passed one party 
who had lingered so long that the blaze of the fire that 
they had kindled in the woods streamed across our 
path. 

At nine o’clock we reached Alibec by the light of a 
bright young moon, which just disappeared behind the 
hills as we were hailed from the vessel. At daylight the 
next morning we were under weigh; and about noon 
the Francis I. was abreast of the extensive monastery 
and dependencies of Voilovitch on the Hungarian side 
of the river; and shortly afterwards we passed the town 
of Panchova, seated on the Temes, which here empties 
itself into the Danube. About a mile and a half be- 
yond Panchova, we entered a shoal, and the steam was 
almost entirely stopped, while we glided over the trea- 
cherous suriace of the stream ; the boat scarcely appeared 
to make any way ; but there was a slight tremulous mo- 





tion that seemed as though her heart still beat, while her 
progress was impeded. 

These shoals, which are by no means without danger 
even by daylight, are not, however, the only impediment 
to night traveling on the Danube—the violence of the 
current, particularly after a gale at sea, frequently carry. 
ing away immense masses of the light sandy soil of the 
islands that are scattered along the whole line of the 
river ; and with them enormous trees, which come sweep- 
ing down the stream, with their wide branches spreading 
on all sides, and choking the passage. We encountered 
at least a dozen of these uprooted forest giants during 
our voyage. 

In the course of the afternoon we were off Semendri, 
an extensive Turkish fortress, occupying a very com. 
manding position on the Servian shore, at the junction 
of the Jesava with the Danube ; and defended by twenty. 
seven towers, of which twenty-three were square, two 
round, and two hexagonal; but extremely exposed on 
all sides, and apparenily not in the best state of repair. 

At sunset we passed a group of islands thickly wooded, 
principally by river-willows; and surrounded’ by long 
narrow necks of land, from which the approach of the 
vessel aroused such a cloud of aquatic birds as I never 
beheld before in my life. They must have amounted to 
several thousands; and being wild swans, geese, ducks, 
and plover, they filled the air with a discord, to which 
the monotonous beat of the steam-paddles. was music. 
During the whole day we were earnestly talking of Bel- 
grade—the far-famed fortress of Belgrade—which we 
were anxious to reach before dusk. It was, however, 
eight o’clock before we were abreast of this last strong- 
hold of the Turks in Europe; and in half an hour more 
we anchored ai Semlin; where we were to remain the 
whole of the next day to take in coals, and to embark 
passengers and merchandise. 

On the following morning immediately after breakfast, 
we went on shore to see the town; but previously to 
landing we stood a while on deck contemplating the in- 
teresting scene around us. The Save, which here empties 
itself into the Danube, forms the boundary between the 
possessions of the Moslem and those of the Christian. 
On one side its ripple reflects the belfried towers and tall 
crosses, the walls and dwellings of the Christian popula- 
tion of Semlin—on the other it mirrors the slender mina- 
rets and bristling fortifications of the followers of Ma- 
homed. Barges, filled with water-patroles, passed and 
repassed the vessel; all was activity along the shore of 
Semlin ; while a dead stillness hung over the dark out- 
works of the opposite bank. 

A walk of ten minutes brought us to the gate of Sem- 
lin, which terminates a long, wide, clean-looking street, 
forming the main artery of the town. The tide of life 
was, however, flowing through it sluggishly ; a few knots 
of military, belonging to the Italian regiment by which 
it was garrisoned, were grouped at distances, or lounged 
idly along, gazing into the shop windows; but we did 
not meet half a dozen peasants; a circumstance that 
was afterwards explained by the fact of our having made 
our incursion on the day of a great annual market, which 
had attracted nearly all the inhabitants of the town and 
the surrounding country to an extensive square at the 
back of the main street; where we found a dense crowd 
of horses, wagons, merchandise, busy men, and plain 
women. 

Among its public buildings, Semlin boasts a quaran- 
tine establishment, considerably more extensive than that 
of Orsova; and, also, as we were informed, infinitely 
preferable in point of comfort and convenience. Our 
curiosity, howgver, did not tend in that direction; and 
we were avis with a view of the exterior walls. 

In our stroll through the airy and well-kept streets, 
we visited the Greek church, which was handsomely 
fitted up. ‘The door was opened to us by a magnificent 
looking priest, who did the honours with great polite- 
ness; save that he would not admit me into the sanc- 
tuary to examine the enameled bible which he displayed 
with great pride to the gentlemen ; little imagining, holy 
man! that I had penetrated behind the veil of the church 
at the Fanar; and seen the most costly of all their copies 
of the sacred writings in the thrice blessed hands of the 
patriarch himself! 

From the church we ascended a height above the 
town, to explore the ruins of the celebrated Castle of 
Hunyady, the father of Matteas Corvinus ; the most re- 
nowned of all Hungarian heroes. It is now rapidly 





